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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 






























Ida Klein. Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 

aéouen Penal, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembri Ivan E. Morawski, ie — 

Christie ‘Nilsson, Clara Morris, 

ichi, Mary Anderson, Helper, de Blanck. 

Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 

Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontsk 
Nordica, anauschek. S. B. Mills, 

osephine Yorke vieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 

milie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto aaa, 
Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, = rwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Lilian Olcott, oon 
Kellogg, Clara L.--2, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler. | 
Minale Hauk, Richard —% vini, | 
Materna, Theodore Thom Boucicault, | 
Albani Dr. Dasressh, Lawrence Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini Rossi, 
Emily Winant, Gu ini. Edwin Booth, 
Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Max Treuman, } 
Murio-Celli, Dengremont, C. A. Cape. | 
Chatterton-Bobrer, Galassi, Mont | 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka. Mrs. Helen ‘Ames, | 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
weer pula, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 

Ferranti, eee Winkelmann, 
= Locke Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. | 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William Ww. Gilchrist. 
Forsch-Madi.—s osefly, Ferranti, 

Catherine Lewis, me. Pa Rive-King, ohannes Brahms, 
Zélie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, jeyerbeer, : 
Bunche Roosevelt, Louis Blumenberg. Moritz Moszkowski, 


Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, | 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch, 


Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken. 
Titas d’Eroesti, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 





Priedrieh von Flotow, lies Rists. Michael Banner, ~ | and genius 

Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, r enfie , £ 

peer Besechaee, } S , — Hs Lt lank | In this instance comparisons are decidedly “odor- 
rederick LAX, vide Musin, m in, | 90 P ° 

Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Satro, | ous,” as Mrs. Malaprop would say. Rubinstein and 
illiam ourtney, Alcuin Blum, ri Faelten, ss Sara. : 1 f th ° cuti 
osef Standigi, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, Rosenthal are at the opposite poles o € pianistic 
valu Veling. tr. José Godoy, Carl Millécker, er es »e : a 

Mee Minat, Richards. Cote ‘name Lowell Mason, plane. One, all genius, mellow intellectuality, noble fer 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges | vor and chaste ideal; the other, all dash, glitter, finesse 

Calixa Lavallee, ¢ Gemiinder, ohn A. a } 

Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, Edgar #' Sherwood, | and fury. 

rege — wi kward mpoentah, Eaten & Eévents, Rosenthal is a player of remarkable gifts, but he is 

mee ae. ee vine L’ Allows, t to be mentioned in the same breath with Anton Ru- 

C. Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagby, Pauline L’ Allemand, no 

Sk | es phe Wocek a ee binstein, who is first the artist and then the pianist. It 
vi * ° ° ° . . . 

Adolf Henselt. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument | js all bootless talk these comparisons, and space is too 


Haydn Monument. | 


Hans von Bulow, 
ohann Svendsen, | 


Eugene D. Albert. 
Clara Schumann, 


Lil, Lehmann 


William © ‘andidus, — anton Dvorak, } 
Franz Koeisel, uel S, Sanford, Saint-Saens. 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, lo de Sarasate. | 
Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, ules Jordans. 


Dora Henninges. ans Richter, } 


A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen. 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Achille ar tiem Heisrich Hofmann. Carlos Sobrino. 
am Ladwi Charles Frade). George M, Nowell, 
os. Bram Ay Emil Sauer. William Mason, 

Ee Schradieck, qouse hs Bartlett Davis ‘asdeloup. 
oha F. Luther, Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow 
jobs F, Rhodes, Willis Nowell, laud Powell, 
ithelm Gericke, August Hyllened. Max Alvary. 
hs. 


Gustav Hinric 

Xaver Scharwenka. 
Heiorch Boetei, 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
jennie Dutton. 


joa t Hofmana. 


Carlotta F, Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi. 


Edward Fisher, 
Kate Rolla. 
Charlies Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 


MinnieV, Vanderveer alter J, Hall, Emma Juch, 

Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Karl Kiind . Car Bae n. Anton Seidl, | 
Edwin Kiabre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner | 
Helen D. Campbell, Paul Kalisch, Max Spicker. | 
Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, udith Graves. 

Wm. R. Chapman, Heary Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 

Otte Reth, Neally Stevens, Anton Bruckner, 

Anna Carpenter, Dyas Flanagan Mary Howe. 

W. L. Blumenschein, A Victor Benham. Attalie Calire. 


Leonard Labatt. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 





Albert Venino Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 
Josef Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham. | 
Max Bendix Victor Herbert. Richard Burmeister, 






Jules Perotti. 





; been very slow work. 


| one residing in this city and the other in Boston, have, 
| totally unbeknown to each other, just finished an or- 


' working in complete ignorance of each other’s inten- 


| about the same time. 


valuable to waste on them. Rubinstein plays the piano 
and so does Rosenthal, but each in their own way, and 
| it is absurd to confound their varying styles. 


burgomaster of that little town ordering the scene to be 
excised whenever the opera is performed there. This 
worthy Dogberry has evidently been instigated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of that very medizval village, 
for it is inconceivable to think that a reasonable man in 
|} the nineteenth century would be so stupid as to do this 
| without some sort of pressure being brought to bear on 
| him, 
and otherwise, is recognized as a great moral factor, the 
action of this benighted burgomaster only brings ridicule 
on him and serves to point a moral. 
shoulder with an apprehensive shudder to those times 
| when puritanical severity placed singers and actors in 
the same category with malefactors, and when to sneeze 





“OGE was the old Scandinavian god of fire, and, as 
Wagner has given him a very characteristic and 
flickering musical motive, would it be out of place to 
call it (with a slight difference in spelling) a loco-mo- 
tive? Ho joto ho! 


E notice with interest and pleasure that Arthur 
Nikisch, of Leipsic, is mentioned as the possible 

or probable successor to Wilhelm Gericke as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. No better selec- 
tion could possibly be made, for Nikisch, the present 
first conductor of the Leipsic Opera House, is well known 
as one of the ablest conductors, most broadly educated 
and most liberal minded musicians of the present gen- 
eration of Germany’s modern school. 


HE San Francisco “ Music and Drama” has evidently 
been keeping its eyes on New York musical affairs. 


The musical critic of a great New York journal has been abused by a 
parcel of bloviant German friends of Frau somebody, because, forsooth, 
he did not like her singing and published the fact. The personal insults 
and abuse that her indiscreet friends heap upon him will naturally preju- 
dice him in her favor, and she may confidently expect to receive unstinted 
praise hereafter— with the accent on the praise. 

The last sentence is good—very good—and should 
point a moral to people who attempt to intimidate critics 
in the legitimate performance of their duties. To collar 
a critic and give him a drubbing does not materially 
improve his temper, and he is but human if he takes his 
revenge out in the cold but deadly type. 


‘HE following is clipped from last week's “ Town 
Topics :” 

I note with pleesure that Chickering Hall, one of the most commodious 
and brightest of metropolitan resorts, has been rendered one of the safest 
by the addition of balconies and stairways running along the Eighteenth- 
st. wall of the building and enabling the audience in case of need to reach 
the street promptly and comfortably. 


It cannot be denied that this was brought about by 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, which has been urging the 
dilatory management of the hall to comply with the law 
in regard to fire escapes, and after a long delay they 
have at last been compelled to do so, although it has 


CURIOUS coincidence comes under our notice this 
week. Two gentlemen, both skillful musicians, 


chestral arrangement of Schumann’s “ Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” which, by reason of their symphonic character, 
naturally suggest orchestral treatment. 

These two gentlemen, as we said before, have been 


tion, and the coincidence is further increased by the 
fact of their having finished their self imposed task 
Let us hear them both. 





HERE seems to be much ink spilling at present in 
Boston among our brethren of the critical frater- 

nity over the respective merits of Moriz Rosenthal, the 
pianist, and Anton Rubinstein, the pianist, composer 


HE cathedral scene in “ Faust ” has come under the 


ban of ecclesiastical censure in Agra, Batavia, the sage 


In this enlightened age when the stage, operatic 


We look over our 


on the Sabbath was an offense that was deserving of the 
stocks. Autre temps, autre meurs. 
Pate am 


E once more call attention to the fact that profes- 

sional musicians, except in very rare and urgent 

cases, should not give their services free, for the sim- 
ple reason that it does them infinite harm in the end. 

The musical market at present is glutted with singers 
and instrumentalists who are glad and willing to be 
heard without any pecuniary recompense whatsoever. 

It is useless to point out to these misguided people 
that by so cheapening themselves they are entailing a 
positive loss, not only on themselves, but on people who 
are making their bread and butter by the aid of their 
musical gifts. The whole abominable practice, like 
deadheadism and the stencil piano, must in the long 
run go, and the sooner the better—so say we. Do not 
sing or play unless you get paid for it. Cut this out, 
vocalists and instrumentalists, and paste it up where it 
can be seen daily. 


ONTEMPORARY musical criticism is sometimes 
very amusing. The “American Art Journal” re 
cently wrote some trash to the effect that the reason 
Brahms’ B flat major piano concerto suited Mr. Carl 
Baermann, was because the latter was non-emotional, 
but admitted he was lucid. Yes, we think Mr. Baermann 
is lucid, which is more than we can say for that vener- 
able owl, Minerva Thoms, who has the faculty of look- 
ing wise even in the presence of the late lamented Mr. 
Crowley. 

Besides we suspect, Brother Thoms, that you were in 
your high critical feather at the Gericke concert at which 
Mr. Baermann gave such a superb interpretation of 
Brahms’ intellectual and profound work, for in your 
criticism, published December 15, you speak of Schu- 
bert’s E minor overture being followed by Mr. Baer- 
mann, when in reality no overture was played, Miss 
Madge Wickham opening the program with the Spohr 
“Gesangs Scene.” Our friend on the “ Herald,” too, 
seems to be getting deeper in the critical mire, 
for, leaving out the fact of his gratuitous insults 
to Wagner’s memory, in which he is merely writ- 
ing himself down an ass, he does not even know 
his Meyerbeer, judging from his criticism of the 
“Prophete ” in last Thursday morning’s ‘ Herald.” 
He also published the program of “ Die Meistersinger,” 
with the dreadful, glaring error printed on it that Max 
Alvary was the “ David” of the evening’s performance. 
This wasa bad enough break for the management of the 
opera house to allow to creep in unnoticed; but surely 
the musical critic of such a great daily as the New York 
“ Herald” should know better; besides, we du not be- 
lieve he ever heard the opera before. And yet this 
scribbler thinks by hurling a petty lance at Wagner he 
can dim the mighty splendor of his genius in American 
eyes! Goto! Another sapient gentleman with an en- 
sanguined name, who looks after the critical interests of 
a dreadfully dull weekly publication, gravely informed 
his readers, some time ago, that the slow movement of 
Goldmark’s new symphony was in C flat major, doubt- 
lessly being misled by the signature in seven flats, but 
not being musician enough to know it was in the key of 
A flat minor. It’s very funny sometimes. 











WAGNER IN LEIPSIC. 

T is with genuine pleasure that we notice on the pro- 

gram of the tenth Gewandhaus concert at Leipsic 
for the first time Wagner’s “ Faust”’ overture. This 
first step in the direction of advancement in music on 
the part of the most conservative of the larger musical 
organizations of the world must be hailed as a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. Even Reinecke and the entire 
Gewandhaus clique can no longer successfully disregard 
the claims to at least a public hearing (after which pub- 
lic recognition will doubtlessly follow in due course of 
time) which a genius like Wagner has. His name, 
however, alike with that of Liszt and Berlioz, has not 
appeared on a Gewandhaus concert program for many, 
many years. This first performance of one of the most 
powerful, intensely dramatic and pregnant overtures of 
the century will pave the way for repetitions of the 
same nature, as even the ultra-conservative public of 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts is reported to have 
been carried away with enthusiasm, despite the fact that 
the overture under Reinecke’s direction was not very 
well played, both conductor and performers being some- 
what unused to music of the “ Faust ” overture style. 
We hope and trust that it was nothing more serious 
than lack of experience in Wagner music which caused 
the reported imperfect performance, and that it was not 
a similar case to that of the butchering of Wagner’s 








Vorspiel to “ Die Meistersinger ” at one of the Cologne 
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siirzenich concerts some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
Ferdinand Hiller’s antipathy to Wagner's music, more 
for personal than artistic reasons, is a matter of history, 
and the master’s name did not appear on a Cologne 
program for over a quarter of a century after he had 
begun to become one of the most celebrated musicians 
of his country and age. To this state of affairs even 
the sleepy Giirzenich Concert Society directors, after a 
good deal of prodding on the part of the more liberal 
minded patrons of these concerts, finally became alive 
and they wrote a careful letter suggesting to Hiller that 
he place one of Wagner’s works on one of the next 
programs, if only for the purpose of showing the 
Cologne musical public that there was nothing in 
the entire Wagner “bubble.” Hiller responded by 
placing the ‘“ Meistersinger” Vorspiel on the pro- 
gram, but when it came to rehearsing he spent 
all his time on going most carefully through all the 
other numbers on the tapis except the Vorspiel, which 
only in the last quarter of an hour of the last rehearsal 
he played through one single time, and that without 
stopping even to make necessary corrections in the new 
and hitherto unused orchestral parts. The artistic re- 
sults of the performance of such a difficult work, with 
only one slovenly rehearsal, can better be imagined than 
described, and Hiller gained his point, as public and 
press alike condemned the work instead of the perform- 
ance, and Wagner was again relegated to oblivion, as far 
as the Cologne Giirzenich Society was concerned, dur- 
ing the remainder of Ferdinand Hiller’s life. 

Now matters have changed in Cologne, just as they 
are about changing in Leipsic, which ancient city, by the 
bye, has the honor of being the birthplace of the very 
man its foremost musical society has so long disre- 
garded—Richard Wagner, the greatest of all composers 
the world has so far known. 








MRS. THURBER'’S VICTORY. 

HE largest audience Mrs, Thurber and what was left 

of her American opera scheme ever had was the 

one that read the daily papers last Thursday, when the 

result of thesuit of Mr. A. Howard Hinckle v. Mrs. Jean- 

nette M. Thurber was printed, and we may add that this 

audience no doubt have come to the final conclusion that 

the lady in question possesses abilities that entitle her to 

rank with some of the foremost speculative minds that 

have made the metropolis famous since the days of the 
Grant-Ward episode. 

The New York “ Sun” said: 

The trial of the suit of A. Howard Hinckle against Mrs. Jeannette M. 
Thurber over a $12,000 draft cashed by the plaintiff, as he supposed, on 
Mrs. Thurber’s guarantee, was renewed in the United States Circuit 
Court yesterday. The case was reopened for the Cincinnati publisher, 
and Mrs. Thurber was on hand to testify if necessary. She looked as 
though the troubles of the American Opera Company had all passed from 
her memory. 

Business Manager Charles E. Locke was recalled, and an effort was 
made to show that Mrs. Thurber was guaranteeing the $12,000 draft 
when she telegraphed to Mr. Hinckle. The plaintiff was also recalled, 
and said that such was bis interpretation of the telegram. 

This closed the case for Mr. Hinckle, and Elihu Root again made a mo- 
tion to dismiss the suit on the ground that the case was not proven. 


Judge Wallace said that he was compelled, re/uctant/y, he explained, 
te so direct the jury. A formal verdict for the defendant was then de- 


clared. 

The italics are our own. The “Times” printed the 
following language, which was “in substance” what 
Judge Wallace said : 


This is a hard case for the plaintiff, because be will probably lose the 
$12,000 which he had advanced in good faith to Messrs. Eaton and Locke, 
relying upon Mrs. Thurber’s telegraphic guarantee of payment. But as 
she by the terms of the guarantee only undertook to pay a draft payable 
on the following Friday, her liability does noi extend by the strict terms 
of the contract to a draft made payable a day or two later, It seems diff- 
cult to conceive how the fact that the draft as made can have prejudiced 
her against its payment, or what circumstances there cai be in the case 
to present a meritorious defense. Nevertheless, the case must be de- 
termined upon the application of the technical rule of law which absolves 
the defendant from liability because she dia not guarantee the particu) .r 


draft in suit. 

Mrs. Thurber’s victory will do much toward inculcat- 
ing the principle that monetary transactions depending 
upon a guarantee, such as the supposed guarantee in 
this case, be formulated upon grounds which make the 
contract binding beyond doubt. Especially will this be 
the case when transactions are made with persons who 
have gained so enviable a notoriety for financial ma- 
noeuvring and fiduciary magic as Mrs, Thurber, who 
seems to be able to make progress in other schemes re- 
quiring money, notwithstanding the most lamentable 
failure of her opera scheme, together with its many col- 
lateral digressions. 

There are people who are entirely devoid of the sense 
of obligation and to whom gratitude is an unknown ele- 
ment in human nature. Mrs. Thurber, as a matter of 
business from her point of view and to establish still 
firmer her reputation as a financier, may have felt her- 
self justified to ignore the fact that Mr. Hinckle failed 





to make an ironclad contract—a contract that could not 
be nullified by a legal technicality. Financiers of her 
stripe never consider the motives of action; they simply 
judge them from their own criterion—a criterion that gen- 
erally has no moral basis at all. Mr. Hinckle had no busi- 
ness to place himself ina position to get “ caught,” as the 
“Times” says, and as soon as it was discovered that he 
was liable to become a victim to his own indiscretion 
(for that is what his confidence in Mrs. Thurber’s respon- 
sibility amounted to), he was not worthy of further con- 
sideration. 

“It seems difficult,” said the judge, “ to conceive how 
the fact that the draft as made, can have prejudiced her 
against its payment.” Oh, worthy judge, you are not a 
financier! Mrs. Thurber was always prejudiced against 
that draft, as the resort toa legal technicality proves. 

But let us suppose the application of Mrs. Thurber’s 
tactics te the regular commercial and financial transac- 
tions occurring in millions of forms everyday. Civiliza- 
tion could not endure them and nothing but panic and 
chaos would ensue. And why? Because all similar 
transactions depend entirely upon confidence, and that 
was the basis of Mr. Hinckle’s action. 

We deplore the result of this affair, not only for the 
sake of Mr. Hinckle, not only because of its sad effect 
upon philanthropic men, whose efforts in the behalf of 
the musical or any other art have received a serious 
check, but chiefly because it has not resulted in banish- 
ing Mrs. Thurber from the field of musical enterprise, 
as she calls it. 





M. N. A. 


HE official report of the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association is at 
hand, and contains, as usual, a large amount of rubbish, 
consisting of the perpetuation of the dull essays read at 
the meeting, for it is generally admitted that there are 
no less attractive musical didactics than the majority of 
essays read at the annual meetings of the M. T.N. A. 
A great many have been read and printed for advertis- 
ing purposes. THE MUSICAL COURIER has been the 
means of disclosing this advertising feature of the meet- 
ings and the subsequent reports, and hopes that the 
future meetings will give no opportunity to enterprising 
merchants, dealers, inventors and their partners in the 
musical profession to push their wares at the expense 
of the association’s reputation. The most flagrant of 
these cases was that of Wm. H. Sherwood and the inven 
tion in which he was interested. This kind of traffic 
must cease. 

Mr. H. S. Perkins addressed a letter to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER in December last, in which he said that: “ As 
a business man and financier * * * I am speakably 
happy to say'that the M. T. N. A. is solvent; that it is 
once more on its pins financially.” But the treasurer's 
report tells a different story. It says that the balance 
in treasury on December 31, 1888, was $336.34. Now, at 
that date there were a number of unsettled claims that 
were audited, or to be audited, which must be deducted 
from that sum. Why are these claims not printed in 
the financial report, to show exactly what the financial 
condition of the society is? Mr. Perkins’ self-laudatory 
letter is not equivalent to a bona fide financial state- 
ment, for it is a mere vague and presumptuous piece of 
braggadocio. The treasurer's report comes nearer to 
facts, but also leaves us in a desert of doubt. 

Finally there are some questions that naturally loom 
up in the minds of the readers of the treasurer's report. 
In the expense account three items appear that should 
be explained if the association expects music teachers 
or the Philadelphia public to contribute to the next 
meeting. They are these: 

Services rendered 
Commissions 


Miscellaneous 


DOME cade ni vagay, Hook theses thea sdeytnhdcasindadbebsauadeardts $563.27 


These three accounts signify that $563.27 were ex- 
pended or paid out for certain contingencies not speci- 
fied in the constitution or by special legislation. 
Printing, postage, officers’ appropriations, deficiency, 
orchestra and accompanist, rent and committee ex- 
penses are all charged in the treasurcr’s report, 
Hence what dothe three items above signify? Who 
rendered services that cost $154.80? Who received 
commissions amounting to $236, and for what? Com- 
missions on what? What were the miscellaneous ex- 
penses amounting to $172.47? The music teachers 
must know all about the details of these expenses. The 
public of Philadelphia must know before the executive 
committee begins its work, and THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 
in the interest of the members of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, demands a detailed report and not 





a mere generalization fit only for an accounting of the 
expenses of a picnic committee of a Sunday schovl. 
Let the details be printed at once. 





N the official report of the twelfth meeting of the 
| M. T. N. A. just published we find, many reports of 
vice-presidents of States, but there is one report that de- 
serves general circulation. It is that of the former vice- 
president of Tennessee, Octavia Hensel, which we sub 
mit here without comment, as it speaks most eloquently 


for itself: 
TENNESSEE. 

Octavia Hensel, Nashville, vice-president. 

Appointed last year at Indianapolis as vice-president of the M. T. N. A. 
for Tennessee. 

1. My first duty was to make known through the principal journals of 
that State the advantages of a State musical association. 

2. I placed a card to that effect in fifteen journals. No replies came 

3. I wrote to every music teacher of prominence in the chief towns of 
the State for the names of teachers and patrons of music. No replies 
came. 

4. In Nashvilie, where I resided, I did all I possibly could to form an 
association, but the artistic exclusiveness and gigantic excellence of the 
musicians of that ‘* Athens of the South” made the efforts of an Octavia 
Hensel powerless. The genius of a Beethoven would pale before the supe- 
rior talents of Nashville musicians. 

5. In January, after my removal to Louisville, | repeated my efforts. 1 
wrote 500 letters to teachers in Tennessee ; their names were sent me by 
postmasters to whom I had written. No replies came except from Mrs 
E. T. Tobey, of Memphis, an earnest, good friend of the M. T. N. A., who 
did her best to help me. 

6. In March Miss Crozier and Miss Annie Tuck, of Knoxville, sent me 
names of teachers desiring a State association. I wrote to these new names; 
no replies came. 

Not one of the gentlemen (?) teachers replied to my letters, and the 
only ladies whose courtesy has convinced me there may be ten righteous 
musicians in Tennessee, and whose letters encourged me, were Mrs. Tobey 
and Miss Carrie Keating, of Memphis; Miss Crozier, Miss Tuck and 
Miss Hunt, of Knoxville ; Miss Ending, of Franklin, and Mrs. Elliott, of 
Nashville. 

I have done what I could with the time, patience and money I could 
spare. I have accomplisted nothing but the loss of all three. I have 
gained nothing but a deep despair and contempt for the musical future 
of Tennessee ; therefore I resign my position. Ocravia HENSEL. 





The Philharmonic Society. 

HE programs of our Philharmonic Society, 
after a short lived attempt at exception in the way of 
giving interesting novelties, are again being constructed on the 
old ultra-conservative plan. Here isthe one of last Saturday 
night’s third concert of the season, which, with the exception 
of the Brahms variations, is classical to the brim, and even 

the variations are in Brahms’ severest style : 


. Mozart 
. Mozart 


“* Jupiter "’ symphony (C major) dies 

Recitative and aria, from ‘‘Figaro’s Wedding "’ 
Miss Emma Juch. 

Theme and variations (D minor), from sextet, op.13 
String Orchestra. 


Brahms 


“ Die junge Nonne ” ~ qeesendenes -Schubert 
Miss Emma Juct.. 


Symphony No.7 (A major) ... . Beethoven 


The performance of this program was, as we are accustomed 
to hear it from our foremost musical organization under Theo- 
dore Thomas’ excellent guidance, a finely worked out and 
carefully shaded, concise one. Especially was this the case 
with regard to the tremendous last movement of the Mozart 
symphony and in the highly interesting Brahms variations, 
which were given with great sonority. Te minuet from the 
‘* Jupiter" symphony, however, was taken at considerably too 
slow a tempo, and in the last movement of Beethoven's sunny 
seventh symphony a slight lack of ensemble in some passages 
for the violins became momentarily noticeable. On the 
whole, however, the symphony, as well as the rest of the pro- 
gram, was exceedingly well performed, and Mr. Thomas’ now 
considerably modified use of the redoubtable Riemann phras- 
ing no longer disturbs one’s enjoyment. 

Miss Emma Juch, who was well received by the public, had 
not made the best possible selections for her voice. The aria 
of the ‘‘ Countess,” which she sang, and Schubert's most beau- 
tiful and pregnant song demand a rather more dramatic so- 
prano voice than her’s. She should have given ‘‘ Susanna’s” 
aria instead and a Schubert song of less dramatic intensity 
and depth of feeling than ‘‘ Die junge Nonne” (with Liszt's 
fine orchestration of the accompaniment), Miss Jueb, how- 
ever, sang well, with nice musical conception, good pronunci- 
ation and great purity of tone and intonation. Itcannot be 
denied, though, that her voice is showing the traces of wear 
and tear, 

The audiences at both the public rehearsal of Friday 
afternoon and the Saturday night performance completely 
filled the large Metropolitan Opera’ House, and in point of en- 


thusiasm and appreciation were on a par with their number. 


——The fourth public rehearsal of the Symphony So- 
ciety will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday 
afternoon, followed by the concert, as usual, on Saturday 
evening. Tschaikowsky will be represented by his C minor 
symphony and his violin concerto. Ascene from Rubinstein's 
** Moses” will be given, followed by three marches, the ‘* Dead 
March” from ‘‘ Saul,” a Hungarian march by Schubert and 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaiser” march. The soloists will be Misses 
Maud Powell, Anna Kelley, MacPherson and Von Dénhoff 
and Mrs. Goettich. 





PER 


—__—__—— 


Das 


Mrs, ANNA BULKELEY-HILIS.—Mrs. Anna Bulkeley- 
Hills is truly a New York contralto, as she was born in the 
city, educated in its schools, graduated at the Norma) College 
and received all her musical education in New York city. At 
the age of thirteen she began her studies with Dr. Clare W. 
Kermer in the rudiments of music, harmony, church music 
and oratorio. Later on she studied the Italian school, under 
the valuable instruction of Emilio Agramonte, and German 
music with the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch. These, together 
with ber own musical intelligence and taste, which seem to be 
a part of her nature, have placed her in the foremost rank of 
our contraltos. When a mere child, on account of her prom- 
ising voice and rare ability to read the most difficult music at 
sight, she was engaged as contralto of St. Bartholomew's 
Church at a large compensation, which position she held for 
fourteen years, and shortly after her marriage to Dr. Arthur 
tT. Hills she also accepted the position as solo contralto of the 
Temple Emanuel, New York, which position she now holds, 
Mrs. Hills is not only one of our best church singers, but is 
also meeting with flattering success on the concert stage, 
having received the highest praise from the most exacting 
critics in England, the United States and Canada. 

SAINT-SAENS’ Loss.—We learn with utmost regret 
that Camille Saint-Saéns, the great French composer, pianist 
and organist, has just Jost his mother, to whom he was at- 
tached with passionate fondness. The lady died, at the age 
of seventy-nine, ol pneumonia, 

A SuBsTITUTE.—As Hans von Biilow will 
Auantic March of 
Hans Richter, of Vienna, will conduct in his stead the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, planned for that 
month by the Berlin Phibarmonic chorus and Philharmonic 
erchestra. Hans Richter will conduct on successive 
evenings, and the program, besides the symphony, will con- 


RICHTER 


be on this side of the before this year, 


two 


tain works by Brahms and Liszt. 

JENNY LIND’s BEQUEST.—Among the many legacies 
left by Jenny Lind to her native country is one of 50,000 
The 
interest on this sum is to aid in defraying the annual ex- 


rowns ($13,200) in favor of the University of Upsala. 


penses of two worthy poor students, 

Mk. KREHBIEL’S ILLUSTRATIONS.—Mr, H. E. Kreh- 
biel has put into handy pamphlet form the illustrations to his 
nteresting series of lectures on musical subjects, such as the 
‘** Richard Wagner and the Regen- 
Drama,” ‘‘ Chinese Music and its Rela- 


** History of the Piano,” 
eration of the Lyric 
tion to the Antique Art” and ‘*‘ The Development of Musical 
Notation.” It is to be hoped Mr. Krehbiel will publish the 
text of these lectures and also those he has in preparation— 
Education in Ancient 
Greece" and ‘‘ The Development of the Modern Orchestra.” 


How to Listen to Music,” ** Musical 


JOACHIM'’S DAUGHTER.—One of Dr. Joseph Joachim’s 
daughters has, according to a message from Berlin, achieved 
a wonderful success in her début asa vocalist. Her mother, 


it will be recollected, is a great and popular contralto. 


BARBIER ON PaAtTTI.—This is Adelina Patti’s Christ- 
mas present from Mr. Jules Barbier, one of the librettists of 


Gounod's ‘‘ Faust.” The sentiment is a very pretty one: 


Femme, artiste, oiseau, fleur, rayon, verbe de flamme, 


Beaute faite de grace et de candeur, je bois 
de cristal, claire comme ton A4me, 


de feu 


A ta voiv 


A ton fox chaude, comme ta voix 


FRANZ RUMMEL.—The eminent Berlin pianist, Franz 


Rummel, who is also most favorably remembered in this 
country, has been made the flattering offer of the position as 
first professor of the piano at the Prague Imperial Conservatory 
of 


concert engagements prevent his accepting the honorable and 


Music. He has, however, had to decline, as his numerous 


remunerative post, 


AN AMER BARITONE.—Mr. Avon D. Saxon, an 
American baritone, whose recent appearances in England 


AN 


have so far been highly successful, has been engaged by Mr. 
Carl Rosa for his season at Liverpool, where Mr. Saxon is to 
make his first appearances early this month as the ‘* Toreador” 
in ‘‘Carmen” and the *‘ Count” in ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.’ 

HONORED.—Felix 


well 


Draeseke, whose 
received at a recent Berlin 


A COMPOSER 
‘Sinfonia Tragica’’ was so 
Philharmonic concert under Hans von Biilow’s direction, and 
will be heard here shortly at one of Anton Seidl’s concerts, is 
the principal harmony and counterpoint teacher at the Royal 
The King of Saxony on the 21st ult. 
honored him by bestowing on him the cross of the first class of 
the Order of Albrecht, which is a high distinction in that 


country. 


Conservatory at Dresden. 


NIEMANN PENSIONED.—Albert Niemann, the great 
tenor, took leave of the Berlin Opera House very quietly on 
the 20th ult., on which occasion he sang there for the last time 
*Florestan”’ in ‘‘ Fidelio.” He was announced to appear in 
‘* Die Walkiire’’ on the 26th ult., but requested of Count 
Hochberg to be excused for that performance, as he wanted 
to avoid the excitement of a public farewell, and the royal in- 
Niemann is now on the pension 
list of the Royal Opera House. He will soon sail for New 
York, and his appearances here as ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ Siegmund " 
and ‘Siegfried " (in ‘‘ Die Gétterddmmerung ") will be his 


tendant granted the request. 
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| last public appearances, when he will retire from the stage for 


good, possessed of plenty of laurels and an independent for- 
tune. 


MR. Finck’s New Book.—Mr. Henry T. Finck's new 
book 1s to be called *‘ Chopin and Other Musical Essays.” 


CALLERS.—Miss Sophie Fernow, the Berlin pianist, 
now residing in Baltimore. Miss Fernow has just played a 
very successful piano recital in Washington. Mr. Louis C. 
Elson, the genial Boston critic, on his way to Ogontz, Pa., to 
dcliver one of his entertaining lectures, and Mr. Carl Bern- 
hard, the baritone, who has just arrived from London, where 
he achieved great success in concert and oratorio. He will 
reside in Chicago. 

BELLE CoLe.—Belle Cole began as a high soprano, 
her teachers taking her up to F in a/t, 


Deap.—Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, musical critic of the 
London ‘‘ Standard,” is dead. 


Max SpickeR.—Max Spicker is to be the conductor 
with Anton Seid) at the concerts at Brighton Beach next 
summer, 

“JANUS,” already spoken of asa remarkable new novel, 
by Mr, Edward Irenzus Stevenson, will be issued by Belford, 
Clarke & Co. the last of this month. It is announced as a 
strongly dramatic story of German life, with an essential 
musical interest and argument involved, The composer Mey- 
erbeer is a personage introduced into it. 

THE LONDON “FIGARO” ON FREDERIC GRANT 
GLFASON —Our esteemed Chicago contributor is thus spoken 
of by the London *' Figaro :” Every musician in England will 
be glad to learn that at the forthcoming meeting of the pro- 
vincial teachers at Cambridge University American music 
will be represented by no less eminent a composer that Mr, 
Frederic Grant Gleason. It is of course a pity than Mr. 
Gleason’s revisit to this country should be in the dull season, 
but a hope mav heartily be expressed that before he leaves 
these shores so eminent a gentleman will be accorded some 
more public and general a welcome by the greater body of 
British musicians. For Mr. Gleason—although Sir George 
Grove says in his ‘ Dictionary’ nothing about him—is a 
musician of wide and varied experience. Born in 1848 in the 
State of Connecticut, Mr. Gleason was first taught by his 
father, a flautist, and his mother, a contralto vocalist and 
pianist. He afterward sang in a church choir, and composed 
an oratorio, ‘The Captivity,’ and a ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ 
He soon perceived the faults of defective education and in- 
duced his parents to send him to Europe. He was then 
taught at the Leipsic Conservatory by Moscheles, Richter, 
Plaidy and Lobe ; at Berlin by Oscar Raif and Carl Frederic 
Weitzmann, in London by Oscar Beringer, and in Berlin 
again by Léschhorn and Haupt. Since his return to the 
United States about 1874 Mr. Gleason has written at least two 
operas, two cantatas, three piano trios, and a quantity of other 
His London confréres will assuredly be glad to give 


works, 
him the heartiest of welcomes.’ 


FOREICN NOTES. 


.... Scalchi is going to St, Petersburg. 
....Miss Ella 
Warsaw, 


Russell is singing in the opera at 
.... Trebelli is much better, and will sing in Patti’s 
concert on the 22d. 
....Edmond Audran has completed a new comic 
The author of *‘ Madame Angot” also has a new 
It is called ** La Folie.” 


opera. 
bouffe nearly ready. 

....The correct title of Dr. Creser’s new cantata, 
libretto by Dr. Hueffer, written for the next Leeds Festival, is 
‘* The Sacrifice of Freia.” 

A new opera, “ Der alte Dessauer,” by Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, will be produced at Wiesbaden toward the end of 
January. The talented young composer of this opera is now 
the musical critic of the Cologne ‘‘ Gazette.” 

....Breitkopf & Hirtel have in press a new volume 
of Wagner’s letters, addressed to Theodor Uhlig, Wilhelm 
Fischer and Ferdinand Heine. The letters contain many de- 
tails as to Wagner's earlier works, both dramatic and literary. 


.... Richard Fricke, of Dessau, the ducal ballet master 
of thatcity and an old friend of Wagner’s, and who was also the 
latter’s assistant in working out the details of the first Bay- 
reuth festival performances, is soon to publish his ‘‘ Memoires.” 
They will undoubtedly prove highly interesting, as Fricke was 
for many years on intimate terms with Wagner, with whose 
characteristics the ‘‘ Memoires” will deal extensively. 


....Jubilee performances of Berlioz’s opera, ‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” have during the last few weeks been given at 
three of the most important theatres of Germany, viz., those 
of Weimar, Carlsruhe and Dresden. It had previously and 
repeatedly been heard at Weimar and Carlsruhe, as well as at 
Hanover, Mannheim and Leipsic, but was now played at 
Dresden for the first time. In Germany an amount of justice 
has thus been done to the French master which has not been 
accorded to him by his own countrymen. Berlioz may, there- 
fore, be said to have had his revenge for the “‘ brilliant fail- 
ure” (chute &latante), as he himself termed it, which accom- 








panied the production of this opera in Paris in 1838 and in 
London in 1853. 

....Miss Eames, an American pupil of Marchesi, is 
going to sing ‘‘ Juliette” at the Paris Grand Opéra. 

-+..The “Roi d'Ys” and *“ Romeo and Juliet” are 
both to be given for the first time in Brussels shortly. 

....At Carlsruhe Grétry’s antiquated opera, ‘‘ Richard, 
Coeur de Lion,” was recently revived under Mottl’s direction 
with moderate success. 

..+. Two new musical papers are to make their appear- 
ance in Italy soon; one, with the rather peculiar title ** Fra 
Diavolo,” in Rome, and one, ‘‘ Rivista di Musica,” in Naples. 

....Carl Rosa's Light Opera Company produced Plan- 
quette’s opera, ‘*‘ Paul Jones,” at London on the 12th inst. 
Agnes Huntington, the American contralto, achieved a bril- 
liant success. 

.++- Angelo Neumann ‘has published a letter to the 
artists formerly connected with his traveling Richard Wagner 
Theatre, in which he invites them to take part in the St. 
Petersburg tournée which he intends giving in March of this 
year. 

....Marie Réze and Minnie Hauk both start on pro- 
vincial concert tours in England next Monday. Marie Réze 
has in her company Miss Titiens, a niece of the celebrated 
prima donna. She is just seventeen, and is said to havea 
voice of great promise. 


...The rehearsals for Massenet’s opera, “Esclar- 
monde,” have begun at the Paris Opéra Comique. In it Miss 
Sybill Sanderson, the American singer, will make her début, 
and the other artists will be the tenor Gibert, Miss Norde and 
Messrs. Bouvet, Taskin and Hubert. 

....Heinrich Hofmann’s latest composition, a concert- 
stiick for flute and orchestra, is to be played at one of the 
popular concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic Society by 
Joachim Andersen this month. Here is a chance for Otto 
Oesterle, our young and talented flutist of the Thomas Or- 
chestra. 

.... Ignaz Briill’s new opera, ‘“ The Heart of Stone,” 
had a great success atits recent first performance at the Prague 
Neues Theatre. The composer was present and was enthusi- 
astically called before the curtain after each act. The work is, 
later on in the season, to be produced at our Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

....Hérold’s opera, ‘“‘Zampa,” is to be produced dur- 
ing the approaching season at Milan, when the principal role 
will be taken by Maurel. To what Walt Whitman calls ‘‘ the 
average man,” “*Zampa” is a name of terror, since, but a few 
years ago the overture was the favorite item in the répértoire 
of the young ladies who played a little and played in couples. 

....The concert of C. Villiers Stanford, the English 
composer, will take place at Berlin next Monday evening, 
when Joseph Joachim and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
will be heard in the following selections from Stanford’s nu- 
merous and interesting works: Symphony No. 4 in F major, 
a festival overture and ‘** GEdipus Rex,” a Vorspiel for orches- 
tra, 

....In regard to Patti’s return to Paris, rumor has 
become more and more vague. The new role which she would 
have liked to create was the ‘‘ Rassia” of Leo Délibes. A din- 
ner was even given by the editor Heugel to have the com- 
poser and diva meet. The dinner was eaten, but it turned out 
that the music of the new score was written for a mezzo voice, 
and that it was not suited in any case to grand opera. 

.... Last Saturday the Emperor of Germany attended 
a dress rehearsal of Wagner's ‘‘ Das Rheingold,” at the Berlin 
Opera House. Only his personal suite and Count Hochberg 
accompanied him. The Emperor congratulated Kappel- 
meister Sucher, and instructed him to convey his congratula- 
tions to the artists. In the evening the Emperor and Empress 
gave a musical party to seventy guests representing diplo- 
matic, court and military circles. 


.... The entire cycle of Wagner’s “ Nibelungenring ” 
was given for the first time completely and even without 
cuts at the Berlin Royal Opera House on four evenings of the 
week from December 14 to 21. The Berlin press speak of the 
great success of the performances both artistically and finan- 
cially. The artists concerned in them were Rosa Sucher, 
Misses Leisinger, Ehrenstein, Clément, Mrs. Staudigl and 
Lammert and Messrs. Ernst, Oberhauser, Betz, Krolop, Lie- 
bau and Schmidt. Joseph Sucher, of course, was the con- 
ductor. 


.... Albani left Liverpool on the Servia last Saturday 
for her American and Canadian concert tour. She takes with 
her Orlando Harley, Miss Damian, Barrington Foote, Mr. 
Bevignani and W. L. Bartett, a very finished and socially 
popular player of the flute. Albani went to hear Patti at the 
Albert Hall on Tuesday, and the two prima donne exchanged 
courtesies. The report, by the way, that Patti refused to sing 
‘* Juliette” at the tenth performance in Paris because she was 
refused the Cross of the Legion of Honor is strenuously de- 
nied. It is said that the Paris managers offered a temptation 
of this kind to get her to Paris, the money inducement being 
small, and that Gounod personally influenced the Minister of 
Fine Arts and President Carnot to get her decorated, but 
without effect. It is emphatically stated, however, that she 
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had bronchitis, and the decoration had ostiiete to 0 do with her 
absence. 

.Lamoureux’s Richard Wagner Theatre, 
Paris, is to be completed by next summer. It will be for pri- 
vate use only and contains but 350 seats. Performances on 
the Bayreuth style, but in French, will be given during the 
short period of the Grand Opéra House vacations. The ar- 
tists drawn upon will mostly be those of the Monnaie Theatre, 
at Brussels, where ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
have already been given with much success. Mrs. 


near 


Wagner is greatly in sympathy with the Lamoureux undertak- | 


ing. 
-Patti sails on the 5th of next month for Buenos 


Ayres. Money is said to be lying round so plentifully out 
there that almost any extravagance can be paid, for house 


rents go up thousands of francs in one night, and as there | 


is no such thing as a lease a tenant must pay or go. The 
Argentine colony in Paris live magnificently in spite of the 
exchange, and those who were almost poor a few years since 
are worth millions now, and Patti has found thatout. Ne- 
vada goes to Rio and De Reszke will follow suit, It seems 
that the latter has not yet signed at the Paris Grand Opéra, as 
be wants first to go to the United States with Mapleson. Paris 
managers offer him $3,000 a month yearly, with holiday trips, 
but he can do better elsewhere, and since his ‘‘ Romeo” he 
feels his worth. This puts off ‘‘ Ascanio” until some decision 
is taken. 


The Metropolitan Musical Society. 
5 Metropolitan Musical Society, Mr, Wil- 
liam R. Chapman conductor, gave its first private con” 
cert last Thursday evening at the Metropolitan Opera House, 





and despite the infancy of the society, this being its first sea- | 


son, itwas an overwhelmingly brilliant affair. The society, 
numbering about 200 mixed voices, is composed almost entire- 
ly of soloists—many well-known professionals—the result vo- 
cally being something remarkable in the way of tonal volume, 
nicety in shading and phrasing and purity of intonation that is 
seldom heard on the concert or operatic stage. 

That this is the result of the individual intelligence and gifts 
of the members of the society goes without saying ; but much 
praise is also due to Mr. Chapman for the very evident effect 
of his drilling, such as a well balanced ensemble (athing more 
difficult to attain among solo singers than one would at first 
suppose), and a vigorous attack, which is refreshing, to say 
the least, after some of the very perfunctory choral work with 
which we have been regaled this season. 

The society first sang Beethoven’s antiquated ‘* Hail, Music, 
Hail” from the “ Praise of Music ;"’ then Mendelssohn’s eight 
part motet, “Judge me, O God,” which was given a cafella ; 
the ‘‘ Awake” choral from the ‘* Meistersinger ;"" a charming 
lyric by Kjerulf, also a capella ; a madrigal by Orlando Lassus, 
a very difficult test for pure intonation, and Frederic H. Cow- 
en's new ‘*Song of Thanksgiving,” which was written for the 
Melbourne Exposition and heard for the first time in America. 

Like most music written to order this ‘‘ Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing” lacks inspiration, being for the most part conventional 
and at times a bore, it shows, however, a skilled hand, particu- 
larly in the orchestration, but is altogether a puzzling mixture 
of the new and the old. 

The quaint and archaic harmonies of the madrigal by Or- 
lando Lassus were extremely well sung, and it received the 
warmest welcome from the large and fashionable audience 
present. 

Flotow’s serenade, a ‘‘ Morning Song,” by Rheinberger (in 
six parts a capella), and the chorus, ‘‘ Hail, Bright Abode,” from 
‘* Tannhiuser,” composed the remainder of the program sung 
by the society. 

Miss Emily Winant, whom we have never heard sing better, 
delivered an aria from ‘‘ Samson and Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and Miss Marie T. Bissell, Mrs. L. L. Danforth, Mrs. S. Baron 
Anderson and Mrs. C. M. Raymond (Anna Louise Cary) 
sang with much effect ‘‘ Legends,” by Méhring, although the 
qualities of their voices by no means blend as much as one 
would desire. 

Mr. Richard Hoffmann gave a schoolgirl’s interpretation of 
the last two movements of Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, a 
composition, excellent as it inherently may be, has been long 
ago relegated to conservatory commencements. 

Mr. Hoffmann, who is a clean, precise sort of a pianist, 
with a delicate demi-staccato touch, played with his notes be- 
fore him, which is after all a matter of habit, but hardly in the 
case of such a fassée work as this concerto, which he has 
doubtless been acquainted with for four decades. His perform- 
ance on this occasion was cold, calculating and savoring 
strongly of the pedant with his eternal metronome in the back 
ground. Nor was the ensemble good, the orchestra making 
some narrow escapes from being left entirely in the rear. 

A word of justice is due the Weber piano, as many people 
were misled by the slip containing a cut of that instrument in- 
serted in the program book. This was on account of the le- 
gal regulation requiring each program to contain a diagram of 
the house, and as the program beok of the evening was with- 
out it, these old slips, with a notice of Josef Hofmann and the 
Weber piano, were used as a makeshift. 

It was very funny, but Albert Weber will hardly see the 
joke, for if he had heard the Chickering piano which was 
played on this occasion by Mr. Richard Hoffmann he would 
naturally have been indignant at the possibility that it should 
be taken for one of the Weber grands with which, it will be 





‘remembered, the little Hofmann boy made such a tremendous | 


success last season. 
This Chickering piano was far from being adapted for the 


concert stage, and this is not only our individual opinion, as | 


it was echoed on all sides by musicians and amateurs, who 
audibly wondered how such an instrument, bearing the hon- 
ored name of Chickering, should have been allowed to be used | 


on such an occasion and before such a cultured audience of | 


musical people. 

The piano was wiry, it was by no means in the best of tune, 
the bass was tubby and the treble tinny, and against the or- 
chestral background it sounded like an old square grand. We 
have several times this season complained of the ene 


piano, and now must do it again, with the protest that the | 
management which allows such an instrument to be played | 


upon before a musical audience should be severely censured. 


The Chickering instrument is a piano that has long held its 
own in the foremost ranks of pianos. It has long been 


steadily deteriorate, as it has done the past several years, fills 
us with a righteous indignation against the persons who are 
responsible for such a state of affairs. At the same time it is 
rather severe on Albert Weber to have his excellent instru- 


ment, by any misconception, confounded with the poor apology | 


of a piano heard last Thursday evening in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


The German Kiaderkranx: 
‘ee flourishing society celebrated its forty- 
second anniversary by a social musical evening last 
| saturday. The beautiful hall on East Fifty-eighth-st. was 
crowded, and, in fact, the entire building was taxed to its 
utmost capacity by the immense gathering of the members 
and their ladies. 

The president, Mr. Henry Clausen, gave a brief historical 
sketch of the society from a small beginning to its present 
status of being the largest and wealthiest musical society in 
existence, having been limited to 1,600 members for the past 
six years and only vacancies filled. 

The musical part of the evening’s proceedings was simply 
superb. Mrs. Moran-Olden and her husband, Carl Olden, of 
the German Opera, sang most artistically, and the male chorus 
of the society, in two choruses (one of which, the ‘* Spinning 
by Sanja, with a violin obligato by Miss Jeanne 
Rheinhold L. Herman, 





“ 


Song,” 
Franko), under the baton of Mr. 
created unbounded enthusiasm. 

The three young lady artists, Miss Jeanne Franko in her 
violin solo, Miss Marie Maurer, with her rich, finely trained 
alto voice, in the rendition of an aria from Gluck’s ‘‘ Or- 
pheus,” and Miss Louisa Veling in her piano solo, all de- 
lighted the highly musical audience present. Miss Veling 
played Liszt's ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 8, with perfect 
technic, dash and brilliancy, her fine touch and broad tone 
being generally admired. 

The second part consisted of performances by Henry Bran- 
don, soprano ; Dale’s superb bell ringing, Marshall P. Wilder, 
and last, but not least, by Junkermann’s comic recitations. 

It was after midnight when the interesting affair came to a 
close’ 


Communication. 
Dustin, December 25, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


| am No. 24, issue of December 12, of THe Mu- 


SICAL COURIER my name is mentioned ina correspondence 


from Leipsic in connection with an enthusiastic report about 


the new ‘‘ wonder tenor,” Werner Alberti. This leads me to 
ask of you to kindly make a correction as a matter of justice 
to me. 

It was not in September, 1887, but only in March, 1888, 
that I received the call as professor at the Dublin Royal 
Musical Academy and up to the very last hour of my resi- 
dence in Berlin Werner Alberti, who studied with me from 
the beginning, took lessons from me. Whether he went 
to Padilla after I had left Berlin I do not know, but I be- 
lieve that Iam in a position to be able to affirm that all Al- 
berti owes to Padilla is the latter’s promise to sing ‘‘ Count 
Luna” to his ‘‘ Manrico” on the occasion of Alberti’s début 
n ‘‘Il Trovatore” at Prague. It must ever seem to me a 
profound mystery why Alberti, who owes everything to me, as 
soon as he lost sight of me showed his deep felt gratitude by 
telling every journalist he met at Prague on the occasion of 
the aforementioned début that he was solely and only pupil 
of Padilla. Iam also forced to admire Padilla’s mastership 
as a teacher if in the short space of eight days which inter- 
vened between my departure from Berlin and Alberti’s first 
appearance at Prague he could contrive to make a finished 
artist of him. I have never devoted myself to any other pupil 
with more care and sincerity in every respect than I did to 
Alberti, and, although, knowing well the old German adage, 
‘* Ingratitude is the world’s recompense,” his behavior could 
not much surprise me, I must confess that it gave a pretty 
solid new proof of the truth of this very axiom. 

All Berlin papers corrected the Prague statements without 
delay, and said that Alberti up to the time of his first début 
was solely and exclusively my pupil. 

Thanking you very much, in advance, for the publication of 
these lines, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, MARTIN ROEDER, 
Professor Royal Irish Academy of Music. 


| covered separated from her companions in a 


famed for its exquisite musical qualities, and now to hear it | Audmarde (which, by the way, was a marvel of unnatural 


| Norman chevalier, 
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The Production of “Richilde” at La 
Monnaie. 


BRUSSELS, 
HE long and anxiously awaited “ premiére ” 
** Richilde,” has just 


December 19, 1388. 


of Emile Mathieu’s new opera, 


| drawn to a brilliant close. 

The poem, due also to the pen of Mr. 
from a page of the medieval Flemish history, and has for 
| subject the contest from 1067 to 1071 between Richilde, Dow- 


Mathieu, is drawn 


| ager Countess of Flanders, and her brother-in-law, Robert le 


Frison, for the guardianship of her sons and the regency of 
the two counties of Flanders and Hainault. 

After a sombre overture, or rather introduction, principally 
founded upon the theme of a scene sung by ‘‘ Richilde ” in 
the second act, and given out at first by the violas’ solo, the 


curtain rises and ‘‘ Odile,” the daughter of ‘‘ Richilde,” is dis- 
forest near 


painting), where, surprised by a passing storm, she takes 
refuge in a neighboring grotto and is discovered there by a 
**Comte d'Osberne,” who has been sent 
upon a mission to ‘‘ Robert le Frison"’ by his 
*‘ William the Conqueror,” ‘* Odile” implores his protection, 
and after a long and extremely tiresome duet her vassals ar- 
rive, and they part with a promise to meet again on the 


sovereign, 


| morrow. 


Left alone ‘* Osbern” contemplates the reute taken by 
‘“* Odile ” and her retainers, and indulges in a reverie (to the 
light of an abominably purple moon), which reveals the 
awakening of his love for ‘*‘ Odile.” In this romance, which 
in itself is acharming piece of music, fragments are heard 
of a theme, which in the third act is to be identified with the 
spectre of ‘‘ Odile,” 

The scene changes to a plain before the Castle of Eenaeme, 
after a quarrel between the soldiers of the two coun- 
Richilde,” before all the nobles 
refuses to acknowledge the right of ‘* Robert” 


where, 
of Hainault and 
to 


ee,,°" 
Flanders, 


| the regency of the two counties and to the guardianship of 


her sons. Her cause is, in the spirit of the ancient chivalry, 
espoused by ‘‘ Osbern,” and ‘‘ Robert,”’ furious at this defi- 
ance, calls to his aid the Flemish nobles and declares war upon 
‘‘ Richilde.” The cugain falls upon this scene during a 
chorus of defiance by the people of the two counties. 

The whole of the music of this act is uninteresting. 

The second act opens in the Castle of 
Arnold" 


** Odile” 
‘ Baudouin” a 


The legend is 


Lessones. 
reads aloud to her brothers *‘ and 
legend of the ancient glory of their ancestors. 
long and very uninteresting and the music is a very poor imi- 
tation of the ancient ballads. ‘‘ Richilde” enters and after 
dismissing the two boys announces to ‘‘ Odile” that ‘‘ Os- 
bern” has been victorious, that ‘‘ Robert” is a fugitive, with 
a price upon his head, and that to crown her successes her 
most powerful neighbor, Godefroid Brabant, de- 
manded the hand of ‘‘Odile"” in marriage. In a scene of 
great beauty, ‘‘ Odile,” by whom ‘‘ Osbern” 
cretly loved, implores her mother to allow her to refuse this 
offer and to stay with her. This is one of the gems of the 
opera ; dramatic, melodious, well, in fact, finely orchestrated, 
it created a great effect, and the reply of ‘‘ Richilde :” 


c'est notre destin, pauvre ange, 


de has 


is already se- 


* Las! 
Et l'on doit se quitter un jour,”’ &c., 

to the theme which has already appeared in the overture is 
scarcely less beautiful, and left a profound impression at its 
close. ‘‘ Odile” quits the room in tears, but returns shortly, 
resolved to declare her love for ‘* Osbern,” only, however, to 
in a recitative of great length, but of 
intense dramatic power and expression, reveal that she her- 
self is passionately enamored of ‘‘ Osbern,” and that she has 
resolved to marry him. ‘* Odile,” horror stricken at the idea 
of being the rival of her own mother, flies in despair from the 


overhear ‘‘ Richilde,” 


castle. 

‘‘Osbern” returns victorious, is conducted to a throne 
of honor, and is welcomed by “‘ Richilde” and the people as 
their saviour. A ballet prepared in his honor takes place, 
which is sufficiently commonplace to not merit any attention, 
except for a curious violin solo, and is interrupted by the 
sudden entry of ‘‘Arnold” carrying the veil of ** Odile,” 
which a fisherman has found upon the bank of the River 
Dendre. Horror stricken by the idea that ‘‘ Odile’ has thus 
met her death, ‘‘ Richilde,” ‘‘Osbern” and the nobles quit 
the stage in disorder and confusion, and the curtain falls to 
the shrieks of horror of the people. 

The first tableau of the third act takes place in the chapel of 
the castle where ‘‘Osbern” and ‘‘Richilde” are discovered, 
attended by a few retainers, kneeling before the altar to re- 
ceive the benediction of the priest. At the moment when the 
newly married couple rise from their knees, one of the figures 
upon the painted window appears to detach itself from the 
window and advance toward ‘‘ Osbern,”’ who, in terror, recog- 
nizes ‘‘ Odile.” The figure rests for a few seconds regarding 
‘**Osbern,” whilst in the orchestra is heard the plaintive theme 
already heard in the romance of ‘‘Osbern” in the first act, 
and then disappears. ‘‘ Richilde,” who has seen nothing, re- 
gards in astonishment her newly married husband, who, tak- 
ing her hand now that the vision has disappeared, mechani- 
cally leaves the stage, followed by the attendants. 

During the whole of this tableau not a word is spoken. The 
orchestra, commencing by a solo quartet for the first and second 
violin, viola and ‘cello, accompanied throughout, except 
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during the benediction, when the organ behind the scene is 
the sole instrument playing. The theme of the spectre, 
already spoken about, is developed to considerable extent, but 
the whole of the scene looks and reads much better upon 
paper than it appears upon the stage. 

In the next scene ‘‘Osbern,” kneeling before an image of 
the Virgin in ‘* Richilde’s” oratory, implores, in a prayer of 
singular beauty and sentiment and again containing reminis- 
cences of the same theme, the boon of forgetfulness of his now 
sinful love for ‘Odile ;” ‘‘ Richilde” entering reproaches 
‘*Osbern” with being : 

* Toujours triste, mon cher Seigneur ? 
Toujours pensif ? - 

and offers to him the command of some troops she is sending 
to chastise the inhabitants of the town of Messines, who have 
refused to pay their tribute and also to quell the revolt again 
ie Frison, ‘* Osbern” accepts joyfully and 
leaves ‘‘ Richilde”” alone ; she in a fine recitative reveals her 
sorrow and also her awakening suspicions that ‘* Osbern” 
loves another. In a burst of wounded love and pride she 
gives orders for the actions of ‘‘ Osbern” to be watched. 

The scene changes to the Grand Place de Messines, where 
the inhabitants, alarmed at the news of ‘‘ Robert’s”’ defeat and 
the approach of ‘Richilde,” are gathered paying into the 
hands of the magistrates the tribute they have until now re- 
* Richilde’s troops enter and one of the soldiers 


raised by Robert 


fused to pay. 
being wounded, the exasperated commander gives orders for 
the town to be delivered tothe flames. Some fine and vigorous 
choruses are sung by the people and the soldiers. The town 
and is only saved from entire destruction by 
who moved to pity by the spectacle of the suffer- 
gives orders for efforts to be made to arrest the 


It is upon this scene that the curtain 


is fired 
* Richilde,” 
ing populace 
ravages of the incendie. 
falls for the end of the third act. 

The act in the Convent of Messines, 
‘ Osbern,” discovering a woman kneeling in one of the clois- 
ters, approaches her and discovers to his sudden terror that it 
who has been rescued from drowning and has fled 


last opens where 


is ‘* Odile,” 
to the convent. 

Now follows a passionate love duet, 
her to fly with him, ‘‘ Hors notre amour plus rien n’existe,” 
and ** Odille” imploring him to remember her vows to Heaven 
and his sacred ties to her mother. Af last she triumphs and a 
constantly recurring melody which each has employed is sung 
in unison by both with fine effect at the words : 

* Je te promets en cette vie 


‘* Osbern ” beseeching 


Souvenir et fidélité,” 
however, before the spy commis- 


‘*Osbern” 


and the curtain falls (not, 
sioned by ‘* Richilde” to watch has shown that 
he has witnessed this scene hidden behind a pillar), with the 
melody before quoted being thundered out bythe trumpets to 
the wailing accompaniment of the orchestra. 

This scene is the really great one of the opera, and is finely 
written and orchestrated and exhibits some power, though not 
much originality. 

In the next scene “ Richilde,” 
who by the fortune of war at last became victors, the 
declaiming 


taken prisoner by ‘* Robert’s”’ 
troops, 
prey of a feverish paces her dungeon, 
bitterly against fate and against ‘‘ Osbern,” and enjoying with 
the idea that her rival is being tortured to 
The people, rendered mad and blood- 


agitation, 


glee 
her orders. 


a fiendish 
Jeath by 
cruelty of ‘‘ Richilde’s” reign, burst into her 
and are attacking her savagely when ** Robert le 
appears upon the scene with the announcement that 
troops, but that he 


thirsty by the 
dungeon 
Frison’ 
he has been taken prisoner by ‘‘ Osbern’s 
has been let at liberty in exchange for the lite of ‘* Richilde.” 


” 


rhe people, although unwillingly, allow her to pass, uttering 
her menaces and announcing her undying hate of ‘** Robert.” 

The scene changes for the last time to the battlefield of 
Cassel, where ‘* is discovered wounded to death lying 
across the dead body of *‘ Richilde’s”’ eldest son. ‘* Richilde, 
once more captive, is brought before him at his request. 


Although dying he endeavors to tell her that he discovered 


Osbern’ 


a woman at the sack of the Convent of Messines, and that this 
woman was —— 

‘1 know all,” 
my rival, aad has paid for her crime with her life!” 
’ forgetful of his wound, in his horror raises him- 


interrupts the ferocious countess ; ‘‘ she was 

**Osbern,’ 
self to his teet and tells her it was her daughter : 

fu l'as tuée? Horreur ! 
C'était ta fille!” 

and expires, murmuring brokenly the theme of the love duet, 
while stricken suddenly mad with horror and 
grief, gives vent to a burst of horrible, maniacal laughter, and 
falls lifeless upon the body of *‘Osbern.” 

The subject, which I have given in length, will be seen to be 
and as such the author has 


* Richilde.’ 


intensely tragical and dramatic, 
not been perfectly successful in its treatment. 

The although in many respects admirable, 
well written with a practiced hand and with a knowledge of 
modern is, nevertheless, 


always of the same 


orchestration, 


each instrument, though essentially 
fatiguing from its sameness throughout, 
color and with the same ideas of orchestral effect constantly 
reappes aring. 

An admirable effect was produced by a cold, hard lap upon 
the tymbal at the words of ** Odile,” 
but the idea can hardly be claimed as an absolute novelty, as 


“La mort m’a repoussée,’ 


the theme of the love duet played by the alto solo con sordina 


at the death of '‘ Osbern” is very pathetic in its simplicity. 





As a whole the opera is a little monotonous and is wanting 
in originality and imagination, and although cleverly and 
scholarly written is still most decidedly not a chef d euvre. 

Emile Mathieu, the author, is the director of the Ecole de 
Musique, of Louvain. Born October 18, 1844, at Lille, he 
received his musical education at Louvain. Among his works 
are numbered two operas, ‘Le Hoyoux” and ‘‘ Freyir,” a 
ballet and an operette founded upon Moliére’s ‘‘ Georges Dan- 
din,” which was played at La Monnaie without success. Such 
was the confidence of the people of Louvain that a subscrip- 
tion of 25.000 frs. was raised to enable him to arrange about 
the production of his greatest work, ‘* Richilde,” at La Monnaie. 
A clever, accomplished and cultivated musician, he possesses 
everything necessary for the making of a great composer 
except inspiration. 

The performance was excellent. Mrs. Caron, with her 
Lady Macbethish beauty, was terrifying as the terrible ‘Coun- 
tess Richelde ;” her declamation of the line, ‘‘S’ils ne s’incli- 
nent pas, leurs tétes tomberont!” was awful in the real sense 
of the word, and her horribly hideous, maniacal laugh at the 
end of the opera was terrible in its very reality. Miss Cagni- 
art, as ‘‘ Odile,” was very good ; she sang admirably the very 
tiresome legend in the second act and the really beautiful 
romance, ‘‘ Te souvient-il mére, des jours d’orage,” and was 
heartily applauded at the end of both. 

Mr. Engel as ‘‘Osbern” was a little more dramatic and 
seemed to enter into the réle more than usual, but would it be 
curiosity if one asked what he had done with his voice? 

The scenery was just passable. I hardly think that foot- 
stools ever grew in forests, even in the Middle Ages. 

The orchestra was superb, and, with the exception of a 
break in the trumpets at the entry of ‘‘Osbern” in the second 
act, was absolutely unapproachable. 

The theatre was crowded in every part, and all the well- 
known musicians of the country were assembled to do honor 
to the work of their compatriot, who was called before the 
curtain at the end and was warmly applauded. 

En somme, a success, not too great, but also not so small 
as to discourage the author from striving earnestly to perhaps 
produce in future a more perfect work of art. 

PE rcy W. 


MITCHELL, 


Music for Tee Pikes: 
Editors Musical Courier: 
. a recent editorial you touched upon a theme 
that has long been one of special interest to me, and I 
have often deprecated the seeming lack of interest shown in it 
by concert pianists. The subject I refer to is the perhaps 
limited but nevertheless highly interesting literature of music 
specially written for two pianos (two performers). 

Mozart and Bach of the older classics have each contributed 
a number of concertos to this style of composition, and by our 
modern composers a number of beautiful as well as effective 
concert works have been written. The difficulty of a fine and 
perfect ensemble without long and continued rehearsals mili- 
tates to some extent against duo playing, but I have found 
from recent experience that this style possesses a charm and 
musical fascination that grows upon one the more conversant 
be becomes with the literature of this special department of 
piano literature. Whena perfect ensemble is obtained by the 
players there is an effect obtained by the alternating and in- 
terweaving of themes between the players that even an audi- 
ence of average musical refinement is not slow to grasp. 
Messrs. Andres and Doerner, two gifted pianists of Cincin- 
nati, have for some years made a specialty of this style of play- 
ing, and as they have been invited to play a duo recital before 
the M. T. N. A. at Philadelphia I hope and expect to see a 
keener interest in duo playing. An awakened interest in this 
matter has led me to discover some compositions of excep- 
tional beauty and merit, and for the benefit of your pianistic 
readers I subjoin a list of works worthy of special considera- 
tion and apie 

Sonates ...... 


Mozart-Grieg 

Grieg has taken four of Mozart’s most interesting sonates, 
and, without altering in the least the original compositions, 
has added a second piano, wherein he has rehabilitated 
Mozart's works with a highly colored harmonization that only 
his genius is capable of evoking. Numerous passages in 
thematic imitation are most cleverly and artistically intro- 
duced. Especially is this true of the sonate in F (Peters edi- 
tion, No. 1) and the ‘‘ Fantasie” sonate. 
Sonate Pathetique Beethoven-Henselt 

In this well-known inspiration of the master Adolf Henselt 
has performed a similar and equally successful task. I was 
skeptical until I tried it, and then—well, I had to admit that 
Henselt understood his business. In studying with pupils the 
sonates above referred to these two piano arrangements are 
specially convenient and useful. 

Next comes a list of pieces wherein I mark thus ** those 
that are of special beauty and interest, but before submitting 
the list I must confess to a proneness to use the method once 
pursued by one John Smith in marking his linen. He marked 
his first garment in truly legible and Spencerian style, John 
| Smith, and the rest, for convenience’ sake, ‘‘ ditto.” My 
marking in this instance would not be for convenience, but for 


| honest admiration. 
a look at the scores of Berlioz, Meyerbeer, &c., will prove ; also | | **Variations. . 


Sees ee -- Schumann 
** Variations, on. r _N. Von Wilm 


These variations of Von Wilm are nent ¢ of Schumann, 





each variation being a gem and interesting in the highest de- 
gree. 
**Variations 
**Prelude and fugue, op. 6 
*Prelude and Sara>ande, op. 62 
*Introduction and Gavotte, op. 60 N. Von Wilm 
Rs alae cc pitascan.c% beseespicps shane Moscheles 
RT a ois nc. scenecsatevtercves cues, soaeee Saint-Saéns 
** Invitation to Dance” Weber-Samuel 
**Tarantelle Ign. Bruell 
*Variations on“ Lilli Bullero”’.. - .. Th, Gouvy 
*Variations on a theme from Beethoven’ ON. OO ee Saint-Saéns 
**Variations on original theme Otto Singer 
*Fantasie, op. 7 Jos. Rheinberger 


The following pieces, although they cannot claim to classi- 
cality, are so effective and such excellent musicianship is 
evinced in their construction that they are worthy, also, of 
special consideration : 


Mozart-Lysberg 
Mozart-Lysberg 
Mozart-Lysberg 


*Fantasie on “ Don Juan” 
*Fantasie on ‘* Magic Flute"’ 
*Fantasie on ** Oberon,” “ Preciosa,” &c 

In presenting the above list I have confined myself to works 
with which I am familiar, and hence can vouch for their 
worthiness. I am well aware that it can be considerably ex- 
tended, and, for my own benefit, would be pleased to see a 
‘*coda” from someone. 

It is offered to the readers of THE Musica Courter in the 
hopes that it may be the means of awakening an interest in a 
class of compositions adapted to educational and concert use, 
but, alas, too litle known and played. Let some of our con- 
cert artists, as well as teachers, take them in hand. Here, 
also, is a chance for an American composer. 

CLEVELAND, January 5, 1889. WILSON G. SMITH. 

(To begin with the coda our correspondent calls for 
we would add to the list Reinecke’s beautiful variations 
on a theme from Schumann's “ Manfred.”—EpIiTors 
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HOME NEWS. 


——tThe funeral of Eugene Wetherell, the husband 
of Emma Abbott, took place January 11 at his old home in 
Gloucester, Mass. 

The second concert of the Beethoven String 
Quartet takes place to-morrow evening at Chickering Hall, 
Miss Dyas Flanagan, pianist, and Mr. Holst Hansen, bari- 
tone, assisting. 

——The new American Opera Company, Mr. Gustav 
Hinrichs director, has been scoring a great success in St 
Louis last week, where their work in ‘‘ Trovatore” and 
‘* Maritana” has been most excellent. 


Moriz Rosenthal played in Philadelphia and To- 
ronto last week. Next Saturday he will be the soloist of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic ; he will then give two recitals in 
that city and immediately depart for the West. 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe has left the city to fill a 
number of engagements in the West. She will play in Au- 
rora, Grand Rapids, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago. In 
the latter city she will give a number of orchestral concerts and 
recitals, 

Last Friday evening the Northwestern Conserva- 
tory of Music, of Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. Charles H. Morse, 
director, gave an artists’ concert, in which Mr. Walter Petzet, 
pianist; Miss Marie Van Gelder, vocalist, and Mrs. H. W. 
Gleason, accompanist, participated, 

Louis Maas has played and will play at the fol- 
lowing places this month : 

Pawtucket, R. I., Monday, January 14; Washington, D. C., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, January 15 and 16; Cincinnati, Ohio, Thursday, January 
17; Bellewood Seminary, Louisville, Ky., Friday afternoon, January 13 
Richmond, Ind., Saturday evening, January 19. 

The directors of the New York Symphony Society 
have engaged Miss Maud Powell to appearat their fourth pub- 
lic rehearsal and concert to take place at the Metropolitan 
Opera House January 18 and 19, when she will play for the 
first time in America the entire violin concerto of Tschaikow- 
sky, under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

——The first concert of the Gounod Club, Worcester 
Mass., took place January 8, at Association Hall, in that 
city. The club, which is directed by Mr. E. N. Anderson, 
was assisted by Miss Mary Tucker, pianist, and Mr. Fritz 
Giese, ‘cello. Guilmant’s mass in E flat and selections by 
Gomes, Reichel and Rossini, Mendelssohn and Faning were 
given. 

——The Composers’ Club, which is not, as its title 
might indicate, a club of composers, but merely a private 
organization composed of music loving ladies and gentlemen, 
met on Tuesday evening of last week at the Hardman’s new 
and pretty hall over their piano warerooms on Fifth-ave. 
The evening was devoted entirely to the compositions of 
Robert Schumann, a portrait of whom adorned the front page 
of the tastefully gotten up program. It was a trifle long, how- 
ever, as the piano quintet and the string quartet, op. 41, were 
heard in addition to the first movement of the piano concerto, 
played by Miss Lucy Mawson, and numerous songs. Miss 
Helen Dudley Campbell, the popular contralto, covered her- 
self with glory by her delightful and artistic interpretation of 
‘*My Soul is Dark,” and ‘‘ Sunshine,” her rich, full, expres- 
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sive veice and musical style never being beard to better ad- 
vantage. The next concert will be devoted to the music of 
Johannes Brahms. 

Mr. Frank F. A. Schiller, who has been managing 
the concert tour of his sister, Madeline Schiller, in Aus- 
tralia, has just returned to Boston, after an absence of eighteen 
months, 

John Orth, assisted by Arthur Dadmun, gave a 
piano recital January 7 at Steinert Hall, Boston, Mr. Orth 
played compositions by Pabst, Van Lennep, Moszkowski, 
Chopin, Schumann, and, with Mr. Dadman, Ries’ C sharp 
minor concerto and Mozart's concert rondo for two pianos. 

The annual meeting of the beneficent society con- 
nected with the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
was held in Channing Hall, Tuesday afternoon, the president, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, oceupying the chair. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton and Rev.J.Emory Haynes made interesting addresses. 

——tTuesday evening, January 22, the Chicago Musi- 
cal College faculty concert occurs at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, with a much larger orchestra than heretofore. Mr. 
Hyllested will play the Grieg concerto, op. 16, and the Liszt 
concerto in E flat, Mr. Gottschalk will appear in a solo, Mr. 
Jacobsohn will play Molique’s concerto No. 5, and the other 
members of the faculty will also contribute. 

The New York College of Music, Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, director, gave a soirée musicale last Friday, at the 
college. Mendelssohn’s C minor trio was played by Miss 
Berthe Pemberton and Messrs. H. Lambert and Hartdegen. 
Miss Pemberton, who is a talented pianist, played composi- 
tions by Floersheim, Lambert, Joseffy and Raff. Miss 
Augusta Marschall and Mr. Holst Hansen sang. 

——tThe third concert of the New Trio Club took 
place at Chickering Hall last Monday afternoon, Miss Bessie 
Howell Grovesteen, soprano, and Felix Bour, oboe, assisting. 
The club played the B flat trio of Schubert and the C major 
trio of Haydn. Miss Grovesteen sang songs by Franz, Bizet 
and Wood, and Mrs. De Roode played two études by Chopin. 
Messrs. Harry Schloming, violinist, and Bour also played 
solos. 

The first of the Thomas orchestral matinées at 
Chickering Hall will be given to-morrow afternoon at 3:15. 
The program announced is: ‘‘ Musik zu einem Ritterballet” 
(first time), Beethoven; concert overture, ‘‘In Autumn,” 
Grieg; ‘‘ Dreams,” arranged for orchestra, Wagner, with 
violin obligato by Mr. Max Bendix ; romanza and rondo, from 
concerto in E minor, Chopin, Mr. Richard Hoffman; sere- 
nade No. 3, in D minor, Volkmann, with ‘cello obligato by 
Mr. Victor Herbert; symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les Préludes,” 
Liszt. 

Mr. William C. Carl, a pupil of S. P. Warren, will 
give an organ recital in connection with Dr. F. L. Ritter’s lec- 
ture ‘‘ The organ in its conneetion with church music,” Jan- 
uary 25, at Vassar College. Mr. Carl will play the following 
program, which is illustrative of organ music from the fifteenth 


century to the present day : 

I,—ITALIAnNs, 
. Andrea Gabrielli 
....G, Frescobaldi 


Fantasia allegra 
Passacaglia............ 


I1.—Germans. 
Vorspiel, ‘‘ Der Tages ist, Da Freunderich’’......... 
Vorspiel, “ Vom Himmel Hoch da Kommich Her”’. 
Toccata, C major, Bk. 3..... .. 

Organ concerto, B flat major........ 
Prelude and fugue, E minor...... Rich © Ue dese Manns cds bab < ; 
1II],—Movern Scuoor. 


..D. Buxtehude 

J.S. Bach 
oceessie ay Ge 
.G. F. Handel 
G. E, Eberlin 


eeipeed Kiihnstedt 
or enwen E. M. Widor 
.eeeeye es Henry Smart 


Adagio, sonata (German)... 

Finale, symphony No. 2 (French) 
Postlude, D major (English).......... 
Fantasia and fugue (American). . bg F. L. Ritter 

“Sr, Louis, Mo., January 13.—Adelaide Randall, 
prima donna of the American Opera Company, caused an at- 
tachment to be issued against Manager Hinrichs last night, 
and the box office receipts of the Olympic were seized by a 
constable. The debt, amounting to $218, was paid. No 
sooner was this settled than another constable appeared on 
the scene, this time with an attachment against Mrs. Natali, 
who succeeded Miss Randall. Mrs. Natali was formerly Miss 
Cora Baker, of St. Louis, and it seems she was indebted to 
her landlady here, and the receipts were again seized and re- 
leased when $125 was paid.” Tke statement is from the 
‘* Sun,” and it is a pity that Mr. Hinrichs and his capital or- 
ganization, which is laboring so hard for the cause of Ameri- 
can music, has to be annoyed by such petty matters, particu- 
arly as the company has been so prosperous, 

The discussion about Di Murska’s affairs brought 
forth the following from Mrs. Charles E. Pratt, the wife of the 
accompanist, in the ‘‘ Herald” last Sunday : ‘‘ Mrs. Pratt said 
that her husband, who is now traveling, had collected consid- 
erable money for Di Murska. They had also cared for the 
singer during much of her illness. Mrs. Pratt said that her 
husband had collected in all about $450. Among the donors 
of this amount were Mrs. Thurber, $100; Mr. A. M. Palmer, 
$100; Mr. Steinway, $25, and Mr. Stanton, $25. Mr. Pratt 
paid ber passage, $80, and paid other debts of hers, so that 
she sailed with ail of her things which had been pledged. On 
board the steamer he gave her the balance of the fund, about 
$225. ‘Mrs. di Murska,’ continued Mrs. Pratt, ‘ received 
only $5 from the consulate, and she took that back and gave 
ittothem, She told me that they never gave her another 





cent, and I do not think myself that they everdid. The 
statements to the contrary cannot be true.’”” 

-——Lilli Lehmann, accompanied by her husband, Paul 
Kalisch, arrived in this city last Sunday from Germany. 

Miss Neally Stevens gave a piano recital in Pitts- 
burgh, January 10, assisted by Franz Wilczek, violinist. 

Zelie de Lussan, the opera singer, who has for 
several years been the chief attraction of the Boston Ideals, 
will leave this country after the season is finished and remain 
in Europe for several years, and sing in public both in opera 
and concert. 

On New Year's Eve Mr. Jardine gave a house 
warming in his magnificent new factory to his men, and after 
the ‘‘hot stuff,” brewed by one of the men, and the health of 
Mr. Jardine were drunk with all the honors, he responded with 
a speech, giving a résumé of the year’s doings, consisting of the 
building of twenty-three large organs, one being of four manu- 
als and four of three manuals, besides lots of work in the 
shape of overhauling, altering and repairing organs, and, with 
the hope of ‘‘smashing the record” the next year with the 
increased room and facilities, closed the festivities. 

—— When “ Nadjy” is reproduced at the Casino on 
Monday evening, January 21, Miss Lillian Russell will make 
her first bow to a New York audience from that stage. It was 
all arranged yesterday in Superior Court, Chambers, before 
Judge Dugro. Mr. Hummel, of Howe & Hummel, opened 
the case by reciting the causes leading to the disruption. It 
was all due to the fact that Miss Russell had suffered seriously 
in her health from the wearing of tights. Miss Russell would 
give reasonable bonds, but she was good enough to say that 
Miss Lillie Post, her successor in the ‘‘ Queen’s Mate,” was a 
magnificent artist and more than filled her place. Mr. Hum- 
mel and Mr. Thompson got together, and the result of their 
confab was the execution of a bond for $2,000 to cover any 
damages which may be sustained by Mr. Duff in the loss of 
Miss Russell, provided, of course, that Mr. Duff shall be suc- 
cessful in the trial of the suit for the permanent injunction. 
Thus there is no doubt that Miss Russell will soon become the 
“* Princess ” in ‘‘ Nadjy.”—*‘ World.” 

— The second concert of the Metropolitan Trio 
Club, consisting of Max Bendix, violin; Victor Herbert, 
‘cello, and Reinhold Herman, piano, took place last Monday 
evening at Steinway Hall, Miss Marie Maurer, contralto, and 
Max Treumann, baritone, assisting. The program opened 
with Rubinstein’s beautiful ’cello and piano sonata, op. 18, 
played by Messrs. Herbert and Herman, after which Miss 
Maurer sang a group of Scotch songs arranged by Beethoven, 
with an accompaniment of piano, violin and ‘cello. Miss 
Maurer also sang with Mr. Treumann some songs from 
Riedel’s ‘‘Trompeter von Siickingen.” Riedel’s music is 
pretty, almost sentimental, but always pleasing. Mr. Treu- 
mann, who possesses a mellow baritone voice, sang with much 
taste and musical expression, and was warmly applauded. 
The program closed with Schubert’s ever fresh and ever lovely 
B flat major trio, op. 99. The club, which is now, by all odds, 
the best chamber music organization of its kind in the city, 
played with atonal balance, a polish anda fervor which was 
eminently satisfying. The next concert takes place Feb- 
ruary 14. 

The second concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club took place the Tuesday evening of last week at 
Chickering Hall, Schumann’s string quartet, op. 41, opening the 
program. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arnold played Grieg’s third 
and new violin and piano sonate in C minor, which did not 
prove to be very interesting or original in ideas. It was the same 
old Grieg over again, whose facility in working up old thematic 
material is only equaled by his lack of developing these very 
same ideas. We suspect that Grieg was at his high water 
mark when he penned his charming piano concerto. The 
new sextet, by Charles Kurth, Jr., a local musician, shows 
abundant ability within narrow lines, the composer paying 
attention more to classical precedent instead of endeavoring 
to write something with an original flavor to it. The sextet, 
too, was handicapped by the introduction of the flute, which 
was simply a windy impertinence and was obviously lugged 
in by the ears to suit the present ensemble of the club. Mr, 
Holst Hansen sung a group of songs by Franz, Ries, Lassen 
and Schumann in his usual disappointing fashion, missing 
always the inward spirit of the compositions and being very 
careless in the matter of phrasing, his excellent voice not 
atoning for these obvious faults. 

ALBANY, January 5.—The Attorney General to- 
day filed his decision refusing to discontinue the suit against the 
trustees and executors of the will of the late Samuel Wood, of 
New York, who died in 1878, and left $1,000,000 to found a 
musical college in New York city. The executors and heirs 
fought the will and were beaten. They carried the contest to 
the Supreme Court, where they were again defeated in 1881. 
They carried the fight up to the Court of Appeals and lost it 
in 1883. Since then nothing has been done toward building 
the college. Some time ago the Attorney General sued the 
trustees and executors to compel them to carry out the pro- 
visions of the will, but they interposed legal objections for the 
purpose of delay, and finally tried to make the Attorney Gen- 
eral discontinue the suit. To-day he checkmated this last 
move, and now the suit against them will be pressed with all 
vigor. The Attorney General says he will ask the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of New York to join with him and compel the 
executors to build the college, —‘‘ World.” 





Opera in German. 
. ° 
HREE of the four performances of opera 
in German that occurred at the Metropolitan® Opera 
House during the week from last Wednesday to this were 
Wagner performances and these three were the best paying, 
because best attended and most enthusiastically received, rep- 
resentations of the season, so far. Nevertheless the ‘‘ Her- 
ald, with a Chauvinism in art which, if it had occurred in 
France, might be explained on purely patriotic grounds, but 
which in free and unbiased America is simply ridiculous and 
inexplicable, continues shouting against German opera in gen- 
eral and against Wagner's operas in particular. But then 
everybody knows the anti-German tendencies of the ‘* Her- 
ald” (which paper should be more properly named 
‘*L'Herald”) and special significance cannot be attached 
to either ‘‘ Herald” criticisms, statements or interviews. Thg 
‘** Tribune,” in its issue of last Monday, takes the trouble to re- 
fute the ‘‘ Herald’s”’ ridiculous articles against Wagner opera 
with an enumeration of data which speak for themselves and 
which for that reason we herewith reproduce. The ‘ Trib- 
une” says: 

The silly twaddle which comes once a year to sweeten the lives of the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera House has begun again. While 
Wagner's dramas are crowding the house to the ceiling, and just as the 
treasury begins to feel the encouraging influence of a repertory adapted 
to the likings of the public, the cry is raised that there is too much of 
Wagner in the list and that German opera is a bore. Then an accommo- 
dating stockholder is found who says he is willing to pay double the present 
assessment if the management will make achange. What the change 
should be is indicated in the news that a friend writes from Rome that 
there is an Italian opera company there which might be engaged cheaply. 
Of course, the man who has the temerity to suggest that an opera company 
be brought from Rome to entertain New York is too wise to give his 
name. He doesn't want to bea laughing stock, except vicariously through 
the New York * Herald.’ 

It is passing strange that a stockholder should yet be found willing to 
talk thus after the experience of the Metropolitan Company since the 
house was built. Unless the stockholders wish to engage operatic repre- 
sentations purely for their own delectation they must consult the artistic 
taste of the public. The pulse of the public is felt by the man in the box 
office. These two propositions might be accepted as axioms. Now, what 
do the records of the Metropolitan Opera House teach? First, that the 
Italian season was so stupendous a failure as to write Mr. Abbey's name 
high up in the list of managerial wrecks from Hindel down to Mapleson. 
Second, that by giving performances in German it is possible to command 
a higher grade of singers than would be possible in any other language. 
Third, that a larger and more varied list is possibile in German representa- 
tions than any other. Fourth, that in this list the compositions of Wag- 
ner have enjoyed greater favor than those of all the 
combined. We are not making wild statements. They 
book. We have figures before us, well authenticated, touching the last 
three seasons of German opera. For 1885-6 we are thrown on a compari- 
In that season five Wagnerian operas had 


nther composers 


are from the 


son of average attendance. 
twenty-seven performances and four non-Wagnerian twenty-five per- 
formances. The average attendance on the former was 2,395, on the latter 
In the season 1886-7 six Wagnerian operas had thirty-one perform- 
The average re- 


2,255. 
ances and eight non-Wagnerian thirty 
ceipts of the former were $3,582.21, of the latter $3,< 
Wagner was represented with seven operas and thirty-six performances, 
seven other composers by seven operas and twenty-eight performances, 
The Wagnerian receipts averaged $3,034.89, those of the other composers 
$2,481.10. 
Money talks. 
stockholders understand. 


performances 


Last season 


32.25. 
It talks in favor of German opera in the language which 
The Wednesday performance of ‘‘Le Prophéte”’ was not 


artistic success; owing probably to a 
which caused a poor ensemble, and Mr. 


an overwhelming 
lack of rehearsals, 
Walter Damrosch’s inability to adequately interpret or conduct 
Meyerbeer’s work. 

The title role was magnificently given by Mr. Perotti, It 
was by all odds the best impersonation this artist has so far 
given us. He sang with verve and warmth, displaying in the 
higher register an enjoyable quality of voice and tone color. 
His acting, however, was somewhat stiff and conventional. 

Mrs. Moran-Olden sang the wide range part of the prophet’s 
mother, ‘‘ Fides.” Again and again it is to be pitied that such 
a great, rich, vocal organ has been spoiled through the wrong 
method of forcing the voice up, which deprives it of sweetness 
and charm, and makes it all but impossible for this artist to 
sing in tune above middle A. 

Her histrionic abilities, however, were the best of any dis- 
played during this performance. 

Miss Fohstrom’s ‘‘ Bertha” was audible only in the higher 
This lady’s voice is evidently not suited for grand 
opera. In the much applauded duet with ‘‘ Fides” the voices 
of these two ladies did not at all blend, and the ensemble was 


notes, 


very poor. 

Robinson’s ‘* Oberthal” we know for several seasons, and 
the three Anabaptists were sung by Messrs, Sedlmeyer, Méd- 
linger and Muche (the latter from the Amberg Theatre, as Mr. 
Stanton’s forces did not contain a ‘‘ Zacharias”). Chorus and 
orchestra were in poor form. 

The cuts made in the opera were not of the most judicious 
kind, the musically best portion of the ballet, the skater’s 
dance, being left out (although ‘‘ L’Herald ” praises it as hav- 
ing been given finely), and a beautiful chorus in the closing of 
the coronation scene being excised for some reason best 
known to the management, 

The first performance this season of Wagner's great work, 
** Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” on Friday night drew an 
immense audience, and almost unbounded enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, the artists and Anton Seidl being called before the cur- 
tain no less than four times after each act. The performance 
was a rather uneven one, the first act being the least satisfac- 
tory, as everybody seemed to be bent on saving himself, and 
as the ensemble was not of the best. The second act, how- 
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ever, was already a great improvement, and the third act was 
entirely satisfying and justly productive of enthusiasm. 
The following was the complete cast : 
Emil Fischer 
....+.--. Joseph Beck 
... Albert Mittelhauser 
.... Jean Doré 
.....Ludwig Midlinger 
. Alois Grienauer 


Beams Sache, Cobbler... ..cccccescvccccseccescssess 
Veit Pogner, Goldsmith. ~ 
Kunz Vogelgesang, Furrier... .........00ss00 e008 
Konard Nachtigal, Buckle Maker 

Sixtus Beckmesser, Town Clerk 

Fritz Kothner, Baker. 

Balthasar Zorn, Pewterer 

Ulrich Eisslinger, Grocer 

Augustus Moser, Tailor 


Goettich 

Cook 

Doerfler 
Eiserbeck 

Witt 

Max Alvary 

. Sedimeyer 
Katti Bettaque 
... Hedwig Reil 
Jean Doré 


Herman Ortel, Soap Boiler.... ht 3 
Hans Schwartz, Stocking Weaver.... 
Hans Foltz, Coppersmith . bee 
Walter v. Stolzing, a young Franconian Knight 
David, Apprentice to Hans Sachs 
Eva, Pogner’s Daughter 
Magdalene, Eva's Nurse 
Night Watchman...... Tr vonsebeees senda 
Fischer was not in good voice, but improved toward the 
close of the opera, when, however, through some newly intro- 
duced cuts he got somewhat mixed as to the text of his 
part. Aivary looked and acted ‘* Walter” most charmingly, 
and though he was careful of the use of his voice his singing 
and artistic. Beck was ** Pogner,” 


was good as 


especially whenever the lower register of his voice was called 


pleasing 


into service. 

Miss Bettaque’s ‘‘Eva” was a delightful impersonation, 
both vocally and histrionically, although it must be admitted 
that she did not quite come up to the best efforts she gave of 
the part at Bayreuth last summer. Médlinger as ‘‘ Beck- 
messer”™ lacked spirit, character, and histrionic ability ; 
vocally, however, it was better than we had anticipated. Miss 
Reil’s ‘‘ Magdalene” was without feature, good, bad or in- 
different. The rest of the cast did not rise much above nor 
fali much below mediocrity, while chorus and orchestra, under 
Anton Seid!, were good, 

Saturday afternoon ‘‘ Rhinegold”’ and Monday night of this 
week ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” were repeated, both before abso- 
lutely crowded houses. 

[he repertory for this week is: To-night, ‘‘ Rheingold,” 
Friday night, ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” and Saturday afternoon ‘‘ Die 


Meistersinger.”” 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——_ ____. 


A Series of Grand Anniversary 


Jubilees. 


TO BE HELD IN APRIL, MAY AND JUNE NEXT. 


HE year 1889 is the twentieth anniversary 

of the most stupendous musical undertaking ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man, to wit, the Boston Jubilee. A 
glance at the mighty proportions of this unprecedented event 
will give the reader of to-day an idea of its magnitude. It 
consisted of a chorus of 10,000 singers gathered from the cities 
and towns throughout the land—a musical force equal to the 
sealing capacity of five opera houses holding 2,000 people 
each, 


in size than two regiments of infantry, The greatest living 


singers were summoned from all parts of the world to perform | 


the solo numbers of the jubilee, and the audiences consisted of 
50,000 people, among whom were the President—then General 
Grant—of the United States, and most of the Governors of the 
States. To contain this immense concourse a building hold- 
and in this mammoth audi- 
torium was successfully conducted a series of jubilees, the 


ing 60,000 people was erected, 


might and majesty of which were never before and will prob- 


ably never again be equaled. As grand and unparalleled as 
was this enterprise, that given in the same city in 1872, three 
years subsequently, doubled it in all its stupendous propor- 
tions. The chorus numbered 20,000 persons, with a sub- 
chorus of 250 cultured vocal artists ; the orchestra, 2,000, as- 
sisted by several of the greatest bands of Europe—notably 
those of the Grenadier Guards, of London; the Citizens’, of 
Dublin, 


many, and the band of the Garde Républicaine, of Paris. 


Ireland; the Kaiser Franz Regiment, of Berlin, Ger- 
The 
building erected for this purpose was capable of holding 100,- 
000 people. The money invested by the citizens of Boston 
upon these tremendous jubilees amounted to over $1,000,000, 
» say that Mr. P. S. 
nspirer and the moving executive force of these magnificent 
Yo this, and to the additional fact that he is in 
many respects one of the most magnetic musical conductors of 
his time, and that he has given a greater number of grand 
concerts over a wider area in this country and in the Old 
World than any leader who ever lived, is due the fact of his 
great and wide popularity. 

It is proper that the twentieth anniversary of the great 
events above outlined should be observed in a fitting manner. 
Accordingly, Mr. Gilmore has determined to commemorate it 


It is needless t Gilmore was the sole 


estivals. 


by giving a series of gigantic jubilees in the great cities of the 
country, in which the distinguishing features of the Boston 





rhis chorus was supplemented by an orchestra larger 





jubilees shall be reproduced. Of these festivals Mr, Gilmore 
will be the director, and his great band will, of course, par- 
ticipate. Among others, the following great vocal artists 
have been engaged to assist : 

ITALo CAMPANINI, tenor. 

CLEMENTINA DE VERE, soprano, 

BLANCHE STONE- BARTON, soprano. 

HELEN DuDLEY CAMPBELL, contralto. 

Giuserre Devt PUENTE, baritone. 

Myron W. WHITNEY, basso., 

Other artists will be added to this distinguished list as they 
are engaged. 

It is needless to say that one of these jubilees will constitute 
an event which any city will be heartily glad to welcome ; and 
any choruses, choral or other societies, managers, or citizens 
desirous of co-operating with and securing for their cities one 
of these grand jubilees, can communicate with Mr. Z. Blakely, 
P. O. address Station D, New York. The jubilees will be 
given in the months of April, May and June of the present 


anniversa ry year. 








THE HOUSE OF THE VOICE. 


POEL AE ee eee SF 
{From ** La Vie Parisienne.’’] 
. my dear friend, so it is. If you are not 
an operatic manager or a manager of a traveling com- 
pany you will not obtain admission any more than we did, 
and you had best make up your mind to spend Sunday in 
London. I tell you you will not get in; others have tried it 
before you. You must be a manager; they only receive peo- 
ple of whom they have need. Ah! if you were a manager and 
you could bring 683,000 frs. on a golden plate, it would be 
different. Then you could take the train and have the honor 
of riding for an hour in the chatelaine’s carriage—very well 
appointed, by the way, correct without being obtrusively so. 
The carriages, for that matter, are the only thing correct. 

The chateau ! alot of buildings in all sorts of styles, Gothic, 
and then big greenhouses intermingled with square towers 
and pointed turrets ; something quite special, in fact, and per- 
fectly unendurable if one did not find a certain pleasure in 
thinking that each stone represents a note paid fcr by a Yankee. 
The cornice up there is the last measure of the rondeau of the 
‘* Somnambula ”’ paid by an inhabitant of Montevideo ; the gate 
represents the fiaritures of the ‘‘ Barbiere,” paid by a Chicago 
porkpacker. [assure you it is quite interesting to make nice 
calculations as one looks at the chateau and the green moun- 
tain on which it is built. They are going to buy the moun- 
tain, you know; it will shorten the road from the station to 
A few notes in Chili, a few more in Peru, and 
If it is in the way they will 


the chateau. 
the mountain will be bought. 
have it transported elsewhere, or pierced like an isthmus. 
Nothing is easier. A few trills to the Patagonians and the 
thing will be done. 

Besides, when you have a cash box in your throat, why 
deprive yourself of anything? You build chateaux on moun- 
tains, plant parks on bare rocks, have a private gas works 
which you show to the managers who come to offer you mil- 
lions on golden plates! But—and here is the joke—you are 
bored to death in your fine chateau. The good Chilian gives 
his beautiful money to hear the famous note, but he gives 
only his money ; with this money you can build chateaux, but 
you cannot have friends. And so Monsieur and Madame live 
alone, all alone, with Monsieur’s secretary, Madame’s lady 
companion, Monsieur'’s billiard professor and Madame’s pian- 
ist. There are also Madame’s dogs, but lately they have been 
voted common, and there remains only one poor little dog 
without any hair, a marvel of hideousness, who never leaves 
Madame, sleeps in Madame’s chamber, and has a fur coat 
like Madame. 

A strange thing happens in this still stranger chateau, 
Madame, who has gained this chateau with her voice; Mad- 
ame, who is everything, or who ought to be everything, has 
been absorbed by Monsieur, who is nothing but the husband 
of Madame! Oh, love! Madame loves Monsieur ; there is 
no doubt about it. She loves him, adores him, admires him, 
and he lets himself be loved. He loves her, too, perhaps— 
at any rate, he takes care of her. It is he who looks after her 
‘elixirs that Mario used,” who opens her letters, who tells 
her what is in the newspapers; for she, poor lady, is never 
allowed to read a single paper, because she might find in it 
disagreeable things which would irritate her and hurt her 
voice, 

Around this Voice everything turns. Breakfast and dinner 
are served at hours which suit the Voice ; conversation is 
allowed only on topics that suit the Voice ; no matter what the 
weather, they go out because the Voice requires it, and during 
the promenade it is forbidden to stop an instant on account of 
the Voice, and the promenade ends at a certain hour, always 
on account of the Voice. But this Voice is never heard ia the 
immense chateau. For Madame does not talk; she might 
spoil her Voice. There is something fantastic in this; the 
Chateau of the Voice in which the Voice is never heard. 

You hear Monsieur, though. Monsieur does not sing any 
more, so that he has no need to take care of his voice, and he 
talks and talks a great deal. You have to talk a great deal. 
You have to talk a great deal when you have to command 
There are forty-five of them of all sizes, 


There 


forty-five servants. 
sexes and colors to wait upon Monsieur and Madame, 





are some who do nothing but look after Madame’s toilets, 
those 692 dresses which have been admired in the six parts of 
the world, which have caused astonishment in Chili, Peru and 
Ecuador, and which are now hung up like relics in a museum, 
each one with a ticket relating the triumphs of the Voice. 
Everything that has any connection with the Voice is caretully 
preserved, even old shoes and silk stockings. 

In this chateau, where the great distraction is to dress in 
grand toilette for dinner, Monsieur and Madame admire each 
other. Monsieur takes care of Madame, who can only drink a 
certain water, warmed to a certain temperature and in a cer- 
tain manner. Monsieur has come to take particular care of 
himself, too; at table there is Monsieur’s wine, which Mon- 
sieur’s valet serves while the other guests drink ordinary 
wine; there is Monsieur’s roast beef, which he alone eats ; 
there is even Monsieur’s duen retiro, which the butler begs us 
not to use; ‘It is reserved for Monsieur.” 

The great pleasures are Monsieur’s game at billiards and 
Monsieur’s fishing excursions. After dinner Monsieur plays 
billiards with a special cue, kept in a box, of which Monsieur 
has the key, with the billiard professor, who is attached to the 
person of Monsieur. Madame watches Monsieur play, and 
all is silent: not a sound. Monsieur is playing billiards ! 

After lunch Monsieur goes fishing ; rivers and salmon have 
been bought for Monsieur’s favorite pleasure. Lines are man- 
ufactured specially for Monsieur, and rods of wonderful wood 
cut specially for Monsieur by slaves in foreign countries ; the 
maggots for Monsieur’s bait are maggots raised specially for 
Monsieur. Monsieur fishes for hours, while Madame watches 
him, and the servants stand around to prevent the vulgar from 
approaching. The birds are ordered to be silent and the leaves 
not to stir, and everything obeys except the fish, which obsti- 
nately refuse tocome. The fish are not obedient to what the 
rods tell them any more than the billiard balls to the words of 
Monsieur’s cue. 

From time to time you hear a few sounds of the Voice sing- 
ing airs that are always detached and always the same, 
Madame is going over her repertory and a few days after the 
chateau is all shut up. Monsieur and Madame have gone 
away to distant lands. Madame earns millions. The Voice 
performs its function and when the Voice has functioned they 
return to the chateau, and the silence continues with games of 
billiards and fishing excursions, And in this chateau, built by 
the Voice, paid for by music, never a sound, never a piano, 
never any singing. No music! Nothing but an orchestrion, 
an immense orchestrion, famous, unique, phenomenal, which 
cost millions. A servant is attached to the orchestrion and 
every night Monsieur and Madame discuss gravely what rolls 
of notes shall be ground out. For hours the handle is turned, 
and in the Chateau of the Voice you hear by way of music 
nothing but the zim boum boum of the Neuilly fair and of the 
night restaurants of Moscow. Monsieur and Madame are 


great artists. 


Why Pianos Go Wrong. 

‘€ POHIS is the time of year when we are driven 

nearly crazy with work,” said a tired looking piano 
tuner toa reporter. ‘‘ Everybody wants his piano tuned for 
the holidays, and most of them forget all about it till the last 
moment. And besides being the busiest season we have been 
having the most trying weather. These cold, dry days throw 
pianos out of tune every time, and besides that the sounding 








boards are beginning to split. 

‘‘ It always surprises me what poor care most people take of 
their pianos. Let a man buy an expensive watch and he’ll 
treat it as though it were a live thing, but people don’t seem to 
realize what a delicate piece of mechanism a good piano is. 
Pianos are not affected so much by heat or cold as they are 
by dryness or dampness. Of course if you stick one end of 
a piano up against a stove, or a heater, or register, and let 
the other end come near a cold, leaky window, it'll raise Ned 
with it, but most people are onto that. The trouble is the 
piano is too dry. 

‘““You know the sounding board—the life of a piano—is 
forced into the case when it’s made so tightly that it bulges 
up in the centre, or has a ‘belly,’as we call it, on the same 
principle as a violin. The wood is supposed to be as dry as 
possible, but of course it contains some moisture, and gathers 
a lot more on damp days and in handling. Now, when you 
put a piano in an overheated, dry room all this moisture is 
dried out, and the board loses its ‘belly’ and gets flabby and 
finally cracks. Even if it doesn’t crack, the tone loses its 
resonance and grows thin and tinny, and the felt cloth and 
leather used in the action dry up, and the whole machine 
rattles and everybody kicks. 

‘* How can you prevent it? Easily enough, Keep a grow- 
ing plant in the room, and so long as your plant thrives your 
piano ought to, or else there is something wrong withit. Just 
try it and see how much more water you'll have to pour in 
the flower pot in the room where your piano is than in any 
other room, Some people keep a huge vase or urn with a 
sopping wet sponge in it near or under the piano, and keep it 
moistened just as a cigar dealer keeps his stock. They keep 
this up all the time the fires are on.” —** Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal.” 








....Charles Lecocq is finishing a new opera bouffe, 
entitled ‘‘ Le Chevrier,” for the Paris Opéra Comique, The 
libretto is by Messrs. Narrey and Michael Carré, 
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Musical Items. 

——The Courtney Ladies’ Quartet will give a concert 
at Steinway Hall February 4. 

——Mrs. Louisa Cappiani, the eminent singing teacher, 
jell on the street last week and burt herself so badly that she 
was forced to take to her bed. She is now, however, on the 
way to recovery, 

——Ernest Perring, the vocal teacher, died on Satur- 
day, January 12, and was buried yesterday morning. He was 
sixty-seven years old, and died of Bright’s disease. He was 
known in England years ago as an excellent oratorio singer. 
He came to this country with Picollomini. 

——The opening night of “ Said Pasha”’ at the Grand 
Opera House, Philadelphia, was a gratifying success and 
there was a large house. The music is bright, the waltzes and 
marches have a pleasing swing, and the dialogue is taking. 
The entire composition is American. Mr. Richard Stahl, the 
composer; Messrs. Kreling Brothers, the promoters, and W. 
A. Thompson, the manager, are Californians. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell played a charming pro- 
gram of piano music at the Boston Art Club on Wednes- 
day last ; some unfamiliar pieces by himself and Mr, Templeton 
Strong were brought before his favored audience. It seems 
likely that New York will first hear Mr. MacDowell’s second 
piano concerto; Theodore Thomas has spoken for it, 
and, possibly, one of the larger pieces for orchestra still in 
manuscript. 

At the Boston Theatre this week the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company are continuing their performances. It is 
said that Miss De Lussan, the prima donna of the company, 
goes to Europe next season to join one of Mr. Harris’ Italian 
opera companies. The rumor that Miss L’Allemand will re- 
main with the Ideals after this season is pleasantly verified, 
The operas announced this week are: ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Martha,” ‘‘ Carmen,” *‘ Bohemian Gir!” 
(matinée), ‘‘ Barber of Seville.” Campanini will not sing. 
Possibly Charles R. Adams may appear in ‘‘Carmen” and 
** Faust,” though Parisotti is listed. 

Mrs. Adelina Murio Celli, the singing teacher, 
sued Charlotte Walker, a soprano singer, formerly with the 
American Opera Company, before Chief Justice McAdam last 
Monday for $537.25, which she claimed was a balance due 
her for instructions rendered in 1884. Miss Walker's defense 
was that the payment of the money would be made providing 
she could save a surplus from her operatic and concert en- 
She could obtain no engagement save that of 
singing inachurch. Judge McAdam decided that this was a 
good defense at the present time. He said that if he should 
decide that churches were concert halls the clergy of the city 
would be down upon him. A verdict for the defendant was 
ordered without prejudice to the renewal of the action at a 


future time. 


gagements. 


Washington, D. C., Correspondence. 


Wasninoton, D. C , January 14, 1389 


HE Valda Concert Company appeared here in the Star 
Course January 8. Mrs. Valda was in excellent voice and spirits. 

During the day she made the trip up the Washington Monument, presuma- 
bly for the benefit of her *“‘ high" notes. Mr. Sapio, who accompanied her, 
was evidently not comfortable during the ascent, and when at the top de- 
clared that nothing could induce him to trust himself again to the elevator, 
and that he would walk down. The staircase runs round and round the ele- 
vator shaft, and round and round went Sapio in a frantic endeavor to keep up 





(or down) with the car. 
piring he was at the bottom of the shaft ready to assist Mrs, Valda to the 
The concert was well attended and the audience warmly ap- 


open air, 
It is only justice to Mrs. 


plauded Mrs. Valda and the Chevalier de Kontski. 
Anna Bulkley-Hills, whose name appeared on the program, to say that she 


| did not appear, having left the company the week before. 


Mrs. Shaw was so well pleased with the crowded house she had on Wednes- 
day last that she announces another concert for next Monday. Perhaps cu- 
riosity will call out another large audience. 

Campanini and company had a very small audience Saturday night. The 
former tenor deserves the gratitude of the community for introducing Miss 
De Vere, but for nothing else. 

** The Wolf,” Mr. John Phiiip Sousa’s new comic opera, has been disposed 
of to Mr. Francis Wilson, of the ** Erminie’’ Company. The contract calls 
for its production in New York during the year. The words and music are 
both by Mr. Sousa. 








Toledo Correspondence. 


Torepo, Ohio, January 6, 1889. 
NE of the prominent musical events of the season was 
the production of Handel's ** Messiah”’’ by the Toledo Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of Mr, L. A. Torrens, at the Opera House, 
Wednesday, January 2. 

The soloists of the occasion were Miss Genevra Johnston, Chicago, 
soprano; Miss Irene Fuller, Toledo, contralto; Mr. Charles Knorr, tenor, 
and Myron W. Whitney, bass. 

The chorus, instead of numbering 200, as advertised, consisted of only 
sixty-five people, including five or six from Jackson, Mich., instead of fifty 
as was expected. 

The orchestra (announced as the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra) con- 
sisted of eleven Cincinnati musicians; the remainder were made up of 
Toledo and Jackson talent. 

Mr. Knorr was in good voice and rendered ‘“* Comfort ye, my people”’ of 
the opening recitative, and the aria, ‘‘ Every valley shall be exalted,” with 
feeling and expression ; his rendition of ** Thou shalt break them”’ was ren- 
dered exceptionaly well and won him most hearty applause. 

‘“I know that my Redeemer liveth’’ was the crowning effort of Miss 
Johnston's part on the program. Her voice has gained in power and clear- 
ness within the past few years. Miss Johnston is a particular favorite in 
Toledo, having lived and sung here for many years, making hosts of friends 
and admirers, It is needless to say that she was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Miss Irene Fuller made her first appearance on this occasion. 
sesses a contralto voice of unusual power and excellent quality. She seemed 
to suffer greatly from nervousness, lack of breath, and for this reason did 
not do justice to her part, Her voice promises much, however, and she need 
not be discouraged on account of her failure. 

Mr. Whitney, the famous basso and oratorio singer, labored under the disad- 
vantage of a slight hoarseness. He overcame the difficulty later on, however, 
and his singing of the recitative, ‘* The Lord gave the word,” and aria, ‘* Why 
do the nations rage,’’ was given in a clear, rich, sonorous voice, with true 
dramatic spirit and artistic conception, as were the other numbers he sang. 
The audience repeatedly encored Mr. Whitney after singing the above num- 


She pos- 


bers. 

Looking over the work of the occasion, as a whole, it was apparent that a 
lack of spirit prevailed throughout the greater part of the concert, particu- 
larly during the first part of the program. There was no manifestation of 
life or spirit in chorus or orchestra work ; the tempos were most of them 
taken too slow. The conductor failed to assist the instruments in any manner, 
obliging them to follow their score as best they could, thereby endangering 
the correct rendition of the orchestral part. Indeed it was difficult at times 
to recognize what kind of time he was beating, as he gave no accented beat to 
mark the time, Ensemble playing was entirely out of the question. 

The best rendered aumbers were the ‘“* Pastoral Symphony,” * Lift up 
your heads,"’** Ail we like sheep”’ and the “ Hallelujah Chorus.”” These 
were given with considerable life and animation, the chorus manifesting 

acquai with these numbers. 
I regret to note that the Oratorio Society has made no improvement over 
its work in the past. 

About two years ago, when Mr. Torrens came here and took hold of the 
society, it had a membership in the neighborhood of about two hundred 
singers, the majority of them being identified with the society when first 
organized, some five or six years ago. Mr. Torrens gave the people the im- 
pression that he would revolutionize the entire musical standard in Toledo in 
a short time, especially in chorus work. What has been accomplished under 
his management? The society numbers scarcely a handful of singers to- 
day, half of them being new and inexperienced. Can this consistently be 
considered a step pointing toward progress? Musicians and people here in- 


A bl 





« 


His efforts were successful, and panting and per- | 
| however, that Toledo has advanced materially in musica! culture, but it can 


scarcely be credited to Mr. Torrens’ efforts; he has either overrated his 
ability as a musician or underrated the capabilities of his fellow workers. 
| write this to correct some erroneous notions prevailing here upon the 


tion. 


present as invited guests, 
the gentle Georgis, who has hied himself hither to seek his fortune ; the 
talented musician and inveterate punster, Aler, organist and score student ; 
Mamie Kunkel, whose fame has spread beyond the local environment ; 


method par excellence; also E. Ambuhl, of New York. 
brilliant success and Mr. Sutro was at his best as a host. 


and a local critic says that the music captivates and charms. 
what they want to do with King Mwanga, of Uganda, why not send it at once 
to Africa? 


Charlotte Walker, soprano ; 
Gunn, tenor, and Ericsson Bushnel!, bass 
and the excellent chorus of the society continues to maintain its reputation, 


prano, sang a cavatina by Donizetti. 
Campanini and De Vere sang a duet by Bellini. 
this was a genuine macaroni program, as this list of names taken from it will 


ceum on Thursday. 


49 


terested in music and its advancemeut fail to recognize it assuch. It is true, 


I 


subject. 


The very large audience present on the above occasion was solely due to 


the presence of the soloists, whose efforts alone seemed to elicit apprecia 


T. M. 








Baltimore Notes. 
BALTIMORE, January 13, 1889. 
HE annual supper and soirée of Mr. Otto Sutro to his 
employés was given last Tuesday night. Many musical people were 
Among them I may mention W, E, Heimendahl ; 


Hopkinson, vocalist and allopath, in both capacities known to be a success ; 
Helene Livingstone, cultured singer of the German school, noble voice and 
The soirée was a 


On the same day Miss Jenny Lind Muller, pianist and organist, was mar- 


ried to a Baltimore cavalier, Mr, Ellwood A. Green, 


Charles W. Evans has perpetrated a terrible hoop-la polka, called ‘* Adele,”’ 
As that is 


The first Burmeister chamber concert music took place on Wednesday night. 


The program consisted of Rheinberger’s quartet, op. 147 ; Beethoven's sonata 
appassionata, and Schumann’s piano quintet, the celebrated opus 44. 
strings are in the hands of Fritz Gaul, first violin (rather nervous) ; Jean 
Schaefer, second violin (somewat lethargic); Henry Boeckner, viola (quite 
inexperienced), and R. G. Rudolph, 'cello(in his element). 
quartet will be enabled to acquire the ensemble without which chamber music 
cannot be properly produced. 
scholarly and devoted manner. 
to musical art in Baltimore ! 


The 


With practice the 


Mr. Burmeister played the sonata in a 
What a valuable acquisition is this gentleman 


Gounod’s ** Redemption "’ was given on Friday night by the Oratorio So- 


ciety, under Fritz Fincke’s direction, Harold Randolph, organist; Miss 


Dell Martin, contralto ; Wilbur 
The performance was smooth 


Miss Alma 


Campanini’s song recital at the Peabody took place on Friday. With his 


method the tenor managed to cover the defects of his voice so that the un- 
initiated really believe they were listening to pure chest notes (no reference 
to chestnuts intended), 
years hence even his method will avail him little. 
later, must go, notwithstanding all managerial announcements. 
pianist, played a tarantella by Martucci; Miss Groebl sang an aria by Ros- 
sini ; Campanini introduced an aria by Pergolesi and De Vere, a gifted so- 


The truth is that Campanini is suzg out, and 50 
The voice, sooner or 
Ferrari, a 


Bologna sang a song by Bellini and 
Now it will be observed that 


show: 


Rossini, 
Donizetti, 
Bellini. 


Martucci, 
Campanini, Pergolesi, 
Bologna, Sausagi, 

In the evening the macaroni dish was given, with some variations. 

The Valda Concert Company gave a concert at the Academy on Saturday” 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Gericke, will be heard at the Ly 

If we only had such an organization here. Oh, my! 

Hans Stick. 


Ferrari, 








INCORPORATED 1878. 





THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 


of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 


Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 


Metropolitan Opera Company. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PUATEHS 


—AND - 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 














THE “EXCELSIOR” WORKS. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 


DRESDEN, SAXO 


E beg to inform our friends and customers in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGENSTERN 

will pay a visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of January, 
Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 
coliection of Samples of our own manufactured Musical Instruments of every description, 


February, March and April next. 


including Brass, and a great many Novelties. 


As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States for the well-known 
Mysical Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & FILS, in Geneva (Switzerland), 
Mr. MORGENSTERN’S collection will also include Samples of their superior make. 


We should be exceedingly obliged if those wholesale firms 


the pleasure to have accounts with would notify their intention to inspect our collection to 
Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, care of Musica, Courter Office, 25 East 14th Street, 


New York, when a call upon them will be arranged at an early date. 


ALFRED MORITZ c& CO., Dresden, Saxony, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical Instruments. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 





Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


&@ Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other particulars, will 








be sent free on application. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 466. 


Subscript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents, 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH. 
Three Months #20,00 | Nine Months. .. 860,00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1889 





Marc A OTro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprtetors, 


BLUMENBERG, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


einaninseilliaeaetiahipals 

I, Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance 

EI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 

EEX. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 

that class have no value to advertisers. 





N last week's number of “ Presto,” a music trade paper 
that claims 100,000 (!) pianos as last year’s production 


in the United States, we read : 


Phe holiday ivenir edition of “ Yresto”’ is not what we would like to 


have had it 


Well, 


M I 


the following sentiment taken from its editorial page: 


we should smile! 


TAPHORICALLY 


with the Rochester “ Post-Express 


hands 
"in indorsing 


speaking we shake 


We have no patience with the fools who think that keeping things secret 
s reform, who regard ignorance as bliss and who hold the newspapers re- 
sponsible for every rascality that they expose. They don't belong in an 
age when intel pinion rules the world 

-_ 
R. LOUIS LEVASSOR, who for many years has 
been active in the interests of Messrs. Smith & 
Nixon, Cincinnati, is now with the Cincinnati branch 
house of M. Steinert & Sons. On this subject the Cin- 
cinnati “ Post"’ comments as follows: 

Mr. Louis Levass well-known pianist, has associated himself with 
the piano house M. Steinert & Sons, where he will be found in the 
future It there is any man in musical circles that is universally known 
and respected for |! lity and ability itis Mr. Levassor. This house 
s to be congratulated as well as Mr, Levassor, 


regret to state that the illness of Mr. P. H. Pow- 


E 
W ers, of the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, 
continues and that the patient is compelled to remain 
a-bed. The plans of the Emerson Piano Company’s 


New York branch warerooms have been approved, and 
the alterations of the building on Fifth-ave. will be com- 


pleted this spring. Mr. George Blumner, a gentleman 
well known throughout the entire trade, will be the 
representative in this city of the Emerson Piano Com- 


pany. 


HOW BEATTY TRANSACTS 
BUSINESS. 
—»——— 

HE following letter from Nashville, Tenn., will not 
ki surprise those who know the history of Daniel 
F. Beatty: 

Editors Musical Courier : 

Knowing that you are waging an energetic warfare against 
our dearly beloved Daniel F. Beatty, Washington (N.G.), and 
are always ready to protect the innocent and unwary and help 
them to their rights by good, sound advice and information, we, 
at the request of Mr. A. J. Love, of Brenham, Tex. (one of 
Daniel's many victims), will write you in as few words as pos- 
sible his experience with Dan, and ask you togive him in your 
valuable paper such advice as may assist him in getting back 
his money or an organ (?). 

Mr. Love is now sojourning in our city, attending the 
Medical College. He tells us that over six months ago he re- 
mitted by M. O. $37.50, with an order for a $75 organ, to Dan, 
balance to be paid on receipt of organ. Since ordering he re- 
ceived receipt for his money, with the information that he was 
just out of that style, but that it would be shipped very shortly. 
A very lively correspondence ensued between Dan and Mr. 
Love, the character of which you can easily surmise, Mr. Love 
clamoring for his organ and Dan invariably giving him that 
good old chestnut of hundreds of other orders for same style 
he is unable to fill on account of the enormous rush, &c , 
but to be patient a little while longer and it will surely be 
shipped. 

Since Mr. Love has gotten some information in addition to 
his own experience with Dan he has come to the conclusion 
that the organ is as big a fraud as the man that sells it, and 
would rather get his money back, We know Mr. Love will be 
deeply grateful for any advice you can give him. 

Yours truly, 

If Mr. Love really means to do the right thing he 
should inform the Postmaster General at once of this 
transaction. Beatty has had his name before the postal 
authorities because of similar complaints, and the de- 
partment cannot afford to let this swindle continue with 
the tacit assistance of the Government. Mr. Love can 
at the same time address the postmaster of this city, as 
Beatty uses the New York post office to a considerable 
extent in carrying out his schemes. 

We told Beatty several years ago that if he did not 
cease doing business of the nature recited in the above 
complaint he would one day find himself at work doing 
duty for the State or the nation. It may be that he has 
an ambition of that kind, judging from his manner of 
transacting business. The editors of the music trade 
papers who advertised Beatty are just as culpable as he 
is, and the legitimate trade remembers this. 


THE DITSON AFFAIR. 








N all the absurd abuse that has been printed against 
] the editors of this paper no evidence has been pro- 
duced to disprove the facts we published editorially 
about the late Mr. Ditson’s name and its connec- 
tion with the worthless (as far as art is concerned) 
sheet music that has been disseminated through this 
land by his firm. We have been accused of saying un- 
complimentary things about Mr. Ditson’s character. 
We never did anything of the kind, as our original ed- 


itorial, which we hereby submit, will prove: 

Mr. Ditson was one of the great successes in the musical line in this 
land, but if the truth be uttered (something which this paper is in the habit 
of doing) it must be said that no name is printed on worse material, 
falsely called music, than that of the late Mr. Ditson. If anyone is 
responsible for the dissemination of trash and the perpetuity of native rot 
it is the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., and it would be a shame and an out- 
rage upon musical art to permit this sad event to pass without that kind of 
comment which it deserves. If it is a success to make a million or more 
dollars by publishing such works as came and come from the press of 
Oliver Ditson & Co., then all efforts in the direction of good music are nat- 
urally of no consequence. 

Let the truth prevall ! 


It has been said that we awaited Mr. Ditson's death 
to say this, but long before his illness we made a similar 
statement. This it is, from THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
August 18, 1886: 


It is the duty of every sincere friend of music and musical progress in 
this country to join us in a campaign against the vile sheet music pub- 
lished and sold here. The time has come when some effort should be 
made to expose this kind of literature, which is responsible for many sins 
committed against music in our country. 

The dissemination of the composition of this class, whose name is legion, 
has been and continues to be a source of heavy income to concerns that 
have already made millions. Is it not about time that something be done 
to denounce the continuation of this traffic? 





It is astounding that a firm like Oliver Ditson & Co, and a house like 





White, Smith & Co. show so little regard for good taste as to put their im- 
prints on publications which, when compared with good music, occupy 
the same relation to it as the ‘* Police Gazette" does to a pure literary 
work, 


To comprehend the vast wealth made by the firm of 
Oliver Ditson & Co. (that is Mr. Ditson and Mr. 
Haynes), it is only necessary to glance at the table 
called “ Boston Wealth,” published by us every January 
and to be found in this number of the paper, where it 
will be seen that in Boston proper alone the parties in 
question are taxed on property assessed at $1,943,800. 
Think of it, property assessed at two millions within the 
limits controlled by the assessors of the city of Boston ! 
Naturally, the real estate can be sold for much more 
than the assessed valuation. To this must be added the 
property of Ditson and Haynes outside of Boston 
proper. Again, to that sum must be added the enor- 
mous value of the business of Ditson in New York, as 
well as the real estate and the Ditson business in Phila- 
delphia, also huge in its proportions. Then the firm 
have a special capital of $75,000 invested with Lyon & 
Healy, in Chicago, and thousands of accounts due them 
all over the continent. 


It is probable that outside of Boston the concern of Dit- 
son and its branches and collateral interests is worth an- 
other $2,000,000, if not more. But the annual profits are so 
prodigious in the total that the sum represents a 5 per 
cent. investment capitalized at $10,000,000, We hon- 
estly believe that the parties interested in the Ditson 
establishments are making a half million dollars a year, 
including their income. 

THE MuSICAL CouRIER stated and reaffirms that the 
machine that throws off this enormous wealth was 
erected and kept in running order by means of the 
profits made on the vilest sheet music—if it can be 
called music—that ever emanated from the mind of 
man, and our evidence to prove the assertion can be 
found in the catalogues published for about 50 years 
by the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co. 





WE OBJECT. 





E object, in the interest of the legitimate piano 

trade, to the publication, for instance, of such 

items as the following, to be found in the “ American 
Art (?) Journal” of last Saturday : 


Herlich & Co.’s pianos are among the best pianos for the money on the 
market to-day. 


We object to such a statement, which can be found in 
all the music trade papers except this, firstly, because it 
is an unvarnished falsehood, and, secondly, because it 
gives to the unscrupulous dealer and salesman an op- 
portunity to use it in selling such a low grade piano at 
an exorbitant price. He will show it to a customer and 
say: “ You see, for the money I ask you, this is among 
the best pianos on the market; the music trade papers 
say so. 

For those reasons we object, and we also will say that 
the editors who publish such statements are not fit to 
conduct trade papers in the interest of the legitimate 
piano and organ trade and time will prove it—with our 
assistance. 


ANOTHER STENCIL. 











E have received the following note from Texas, 


asking for information : 


Gatveston, January 7, 18 
Editors Musical Courier : : » 1889, 


Can you inform us where the factory of the-Columbia Piano Company, 
of New York, is located and what grade of instrument they manufacture ? 
Yours truly, Tuomas Goccan & Broruer. 


We never heard of a Columbia Piano Company, and 
there is no such piano factory as that of the Columbia 
Piano Company. The piano with such a name upon it is 
consequently a stencil piano, that is to say, a bogus instru- 
ment, the name of which does not indicate its origin. 
As such is the case, it at the same time implies that such 
a piano as the Columbia is a low grade instrument, not 
adapted to musical purposes nor for the instruction of 
pupils. Do not buy a stencil piano, and, of course, do 
not sell a stencil piano. 








—There has been a heavy demand for oak, walnut and 
mahogany uprights by the agents of Ernest Gabler & Brother 





ever since the first of the year. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Micsiheiaucachl 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine 





Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 








FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Tot STERLING Co. 





FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St, Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, ANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 41 13 Tele ephone Ruildig ing. 

No. 18 Cortlandt Street, dig egeys 
The Union Central comme ES basin = je 1867 ; 
pays the la: argent dividends o life yt inthis 

countr ndowment In be ce at Life 
Specialty ; realizes the highest Ts ate of interest “and 
has the lowest death rate; its vey = are an invest- 
ment at from four and a e per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance . feature is only 
incidental or collateral. 











KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


| Upright Sal 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emper 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany, 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warersoms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 
Pianos, 























RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY 


J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c+ 


} 415; 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + 


73,000 


NOW IM UGE. 
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THE PIANO 


IN ITS RELATIONS ‘To ACOUSTICS. 


BY 
SIEGFRIED HANSING., 
HE great interest exhibited during the past 
few years in the development of piano construction from 
a scientific as distinguished from the artistic point of view, 
and the appearance of scientific piano artisans, no doubt 
encouraged by the disclosures made by Helmholtz, who has 
been investigating and experimenting in piano building and 
all its phases, may have been one of the incentives that in- 
Mr. Siegfried Hansing, at present a resident of New 
to write a work entitled ‘‘ The Piano in Its Relation to 
that has just been published by C. Laffert, Bres- 
Germany. The book is published in the German lan- 
as a great majority of the men at the head of piano 


duced 
York, 
Acoustics ° 
lau, 
guage, and, 
factories and engaged in piano factories are either Germans 
the work (the title of which in Ger- 


in Seinen Akustischen Anlagen ”) 


or the sons of Germans, 
man is ‘* Das 


will be a veritable boon to them. 


Pianoforte 


Among its important chapters are such as consider questions 
Intonation,” ‘‘ Tone Properties,” ‘‘ Tone Color,” 
‘*Combination Tones,” ‘‘ Overtones,” 
Piano String and its Law,” ‘ Sounding 
Setting of the Piano Action,” &c. 

The book is of manifest value to every piano maker and 
manufacturer, as a book of reference, but as a work 
embodying the theoretical results of the latest specimens of piano 
construction to be found in Europe and America. If one cannot 
read the German, a workman can be found to translate it, as in 
every piano factory men are engaged who can read the Ger 


relating to“ 
Relations of Tone,” 


* The 
svard of the 


Vibrating 
Piano,” * 


not only 


man language. 
Tur MusIcAl 
county Price, board cover, $2 ; paper cover, $1.75. 
It will not be amiss to state here that Mr, Siegfried Hansing, 
most profound thinkers 


Courier has charge of the work in this 


the author of the work, is one of the 
and workers on the subject of the piano among contemporary 
piano builders. He has made adeep study both of the art and 
the science of piano construction, and especially the applica- 
tion of acoustic principles to the development of the instru- 
ment 

He is now the superintendent of the piano factory of Behr 
Brothers & Co., the 
and study he has applied to the question of piano making will 


well-known manufacturers. The time 
become apparent to everyone who will read or study his book. 

Messrs. Behr & Co.,, it is proper to state here, 
admitted bookkeeper of the firm, Mr. Charles L. 
Burchard, first of the year. Mr. 
Burchard has been one of the most assiduous and devoted em- 


ployés a firm ever had the good fortune to claim, and we con- 


Brothers 
have the 


into partnership since the 


gratulate him on his advancement. 





ACROSS THE HARLEM. 


>  — 


appears that the section of the city on the other 
the Harlem and east of Third-ave. is des- 
a piano manufacturing centre of un- 
importance, judging from the manner in which 
piano firms are concentrating in that pertion of the 
city. The Wheelock factory was the first building used 
for piano manufacturing put up in the section referred 
to. The Estey piano factory was the next, and gave the 
movement an unusual stimulus. Several small factories 
followed, and Newby & Evans then erected their present 
Brothers were the next to purchase 


| J 


tined to become 


side of 


usual 


factory. Haines 
land across the Harlem, and their new factory is already 
far advanced 

We now are prepared to state that Mr. Myron Decker, 
of Decker & Son, purchased a large plot of 
ground, 100 feet square, th-st. and the Boulevard, 
directly back of Newby & Evans’ factory. Mr. Decker 
tells us that he is not prepared to state whether he will 
erect a factory this spring or not. 

Mr. Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano Company, 
also contemplates erecting a very large piano factory 
the Harlem as he can dispose of his 


has just 


on 135 


across as soon 
present factory. 

The present factory of the Schubert Piano Company, 
although an extensive building, cannot accommodate 
the rapidly developed business of the concern, and if 
Mr. Duffy can find a purchaser for his present factory 
we will another large piano structure in 


soon see 


Harlem. 





—Among the commissioners from other States who met the 
executive committee of the Washington centenary celebration 
in this city last week was Levi K. Fuller, who represents the 
of Vermont. 

—John F. Ellis & Co., of Washington, D. C., notify us that 
they have purchased the plates and copyrights of the cata- 
logue of music of the late Louis Tripp, of Louisville, Ky. 


State 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S 
FIRST STATE DINNER 
THIS SEASON. 


Mr. William Steinway Invited and Present. 


HE President's first state dinner of the season was 
given last Thursday evening, January 10, at the 
Executive Mansion, Washington. It is said to have 
been one of the most brilliant affairs of the kind that 
ever took place, forty-six guests being present on the 
occasion, including all the members of the Cabinet, 
Governors of several adjacent States, and a number of 
Democratic and Republican Senators and their ladies. 
Of New Yorkers there were present Calvin S. Brice 
and lady, Roswell P. Flower and lady and Mr. William 
Steinway, Mrs. William Steinway being prevented by 
indisposition from accompanying her husband to 
Washington. 

The White House was tastefully decorated and Mrs. 
Cleveland was, as usual, the centre of attraction of the 
brilliant gathering. 

Mr. William Steinway remained with the President 
for some time after the departure of the other guests. 
He left Washington about noon the following day, 
stopping over at Baltimore for a few hours, which he 
spent with his old personal friend, Mr. Ernest Knabe ; 
also calling on Mr. Otto Sutro, the representative of 
Steinway & Sons’ pianos at Baltimore, before returning 
to New York. 





The Result of an Error. 
O matter how perfect the system may be or 
how carefully employés may watch the books or ac- 
counts of a firm, errors are apt to occur. In fact, there is no 
system so perfect or infallible that by it mistakes are placed 
outside the pale of possibility. Such an error occurred in an 
account on the books of Otto Sutro & Co., of Baltimore, thé 
firm requesting payment of a bill that had already been settled 
by the party. Much to the surprise of the firm the following 
reply apprised them of their mistake, and in order to avoid 
similar missives special precautions have been taken. One let- 

ter such as the following is sufficient in a lifetime: 
Riverton, Warren County, Va., January ro, 

Messrs. Otto Sutro & Co,., Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sirs—When the white winged angels, basking in the ethereal ef- 
fulgence, leap o'er the pearly embattlements of heaven, and with majestic 
tread sweep down into Pluto’s chasm to tune their harps for the devil and 


1559. 


his angels to dance the can-can on the frozen lakes of hell, then, and not 
until then, it seems, will the wicked (alias *‘ H.’’) cease from troubling and 
allow the weary to rest 


Paul G, Mehlin & Sons. 
HE name of Paul G. Mehlin is so well known 
among the whole piano and music industry of the United 
States, as one of the few scientific and highly gifted piano build- 
ers, that it requires only this simple announcement to state that 
he has begun the manufacture of grand and upright grand pi- 
anos for the whole trace to appreciate at once the kind of an 
instrument that will be constructed under his management. 
Mr. Mehlin has associated with himself his son, H. Paul 
Mehlin, a successful young business man, who is also by this 
time well known in the trade, and the firm name will be as 
above. They have leased the large and spacious building, Nos. 
461, 463, 465 and 467 West Fortieth-st., corner of Tenth-ave., 
which will be transformed into a model piano factory, 
equipped with the most modern machinery and furnished with 
special practical devices original entirely with Mr. Mehlin, 
where the Mehlin pianos will be built under Mr. Paul G. 
Mehlin’s special personal supervision, as he will devote his 
whole time to the manufacturing department of the firm. 








Mr. Mehblin will now be in a position, practically, to promul- 
gate and put into form all the knowledge gained by him dur- 
ing the thirty-five years of his experience, not only in the art 
of piano building, but also to a remarkable degree in the 
science of acoustics and tone production. 

To further his ends he will surround himself by a body of 
skilled artisans and mechanics, and will in the construction of 
his instruments use, as a matter of course, the best material 
only. 

This he is all enabled to do, as he has during these years 
accumulated an amount of capital that will insure the success 
of the enterprise. 

Among the many advantages that are already at the com- 
mand of Mr. Mehlin and his firm are a large number of 
valuable patents and improvements, some of them that have 
been practically tested, and others the patents for which have 
been applied for. As an inventor and patentee of new and 
important devices used in the piano, Mr. Mehlin’s name has 
become truly famous among the piano houses of this country, 
and there is consequently no doubt, but to the contrary an 
assurance, that every improvement and patent that will be 
found in this new Mehlin piano will have not only a practical 
value, but also intrinsic merit. 


The instruments will be placed upon the market at a cost 





that, considering their value, will make them decidedly attrac- 
tive to the dealer, and there is no question that the firm of 
Paul G. Mehlin & Sons will soon occupy the eminent position 
among the piano manufacturers of the United States that the 
ability and judgment of the elder Mr. Mehlin already entitle 
it to. 

As soon as the new Mehlin pianos are ready for trial THE 
Musica Courier will print a description of the same, 
analyzing in det _ their characteristics. 


Another Old Piano. 
LITTLE piece of note paper pasted on top 
of the piano tells the history of its wanderings and 
owners. It runs thus: 

‘*This piano was purchased in London, A. pv, 1805, by 
John Graham, of Rockingham County, Virginia, being the 
first one brought to the county. Its cost was £100. 

‘It remained as an heirloom in the Graham family, de- 
scending first to his daughter, Maria Graham, who married 
Jacob Koontz, by whom the music in the book accompanying 
the instrument was copied. It was then in the family of 
Emily Graham (sister of Maria), who married Samuel Cootes, 
where it remained many years, descending to the family of 
his daughter, Margaret C., who married Dr. Reuben Moore, 
where it was during the civil war. Ella, daughter of Dr. 
Moore, who married Newton Burkholder, next came into pos 
session, from whom it was purchased by Mrs. Maria G. Carr, 
granddaughter of the original owner, who donated it to the 
Chicago Historical Society, April, 1888.” 

The music book is indeed a curiosity. All the notes are 
written with pen and ink, and the amount of labor expended 
on the preparation of the score must have been great. It has 
a ‘‘hand made” title page, and on a page preceding all this is 
some elaborate writing and scroll work, which tells of its pos- 
session by Maria Graham, now long laid to rest and listening 
to and possibly making more heavenly music than ever came 
from the yellow and worn keys of the old piano. 

The whole book isa curiosity. Its leaves are of heavy, 
rough paper. The ink which forms the notes is of a rusty hue, 
and the paper itself is yellow and stained. The notes are quite 
legible, however.—Zx. 

This is an opportune time to say that persons who 
are about to purchase costly violins should always in- 
sist upon a record or pedigree of the instrument simi- 
lar to the pedigree of the above mentioned piano. 
Without a pedigree an old violin loses much of its com- 
mercial value—in fact the ataraned _—. 


Boston Wealth. 
HE tax list just published by the Boston as- 
sessors shows the following sums attached to the names 
of firms and individuals known in the music trade and profes- 
sion. Several of the piano and organ firms in Boston cannot 
be found in the list from which we compiled the following 


table: 

Total 
Tax. 
$1,288.40 

1453-90 
1,862.60 
4,150.64 
2,126.58 
8,073.50 
‘a’ 1,484.72 
39700 9707.62 
37.900 507.86 
193,400 6,932.16 
00 4,100.40 
1,206.00 
2,931.24 
1,055.92 
1,541.00 
1,161.10 
1,432.46 
2,976.80 
830.12 
1,017.06 


Real 
Estate. 
$41,000 


Personal 
Estate. 
$55,000 
108,500 


James S. Cumston 

James S. Cumston etal. ; 
William Cumston’s heirs.... 
Oliver Ditson. mae 
Oliver Ditson and John C. Haynes. eevads 
Oliver Ditson & Co.. 

Fanny S. Hayne s,wife: of John C. oar nes. 
John C, Haynes 

John C. Haynes & Co..... 
Chickering & Sons... 

Boston Music Hall Association 
S. D. & H. W. Smith ses 
Thomas F. Scanlan. 

Heirs of A. L, & G. c Hook 78,800 
Hallett & Davis Piano Company 95,000 
Oo: 3. ts : + 21,500 
Sebastian B. 0 ange et al. . 106,900 
Henry L. Higginson.... ...... 12,000 
George T. McLaughlin........ .. 48,000 
White, Smith & Co. 5,900 


The reports of the stock companies are not contained in the 
assessors’ lists. The following is the list of last year reported 
by us in January, 1888 : 


. 139,000 
259,600 
a 700 

317,400 
110,800 
720,600 


50,000 


285,100 


324,000 

« 306,000 

° go,000 ees 
. 183,600 35,000 
20,000 
65,000 


210,000 
13,800 
70 000 


Total 

Tax. 
$1,181.83 
1,765.30 
34359 -88 
tens 1,338.58 
. 8,100 285,200 3724-92 
590,200 1,600 1515.86 
39,700 . +19 
23,600 +72 


Personal 
Estate. 
$51,900 


Real 
Estate. 
$41,000 

134,000 
- 248,300 
105,400 


James S. Cumston 

William Cumston’s heirs 

Oliver Ditson. é owe 

Oliver Ditson et al. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.. 

John C. Haynes (of O. Ditson & Co.). 
John C. & J, G. Haynes 

John C. & J.G. Haynes & Co...... 
C. F, & G. H. Chickering 
Chickering & Sons. 

Boston Music Hall Association 

S. D. & H. W. Smith 

Thomas F. Scanian ... 

Heirs of A. L. & G. G. Hook.. 

Hallett & Davis Piaao » Company 95,000 
B.J.& F. M. Lang.. 9,500 


A good many members of the trade and musical people in 
Boston reside outside of the city and pay personal taxes 
were they reside, consequently their names are not included in 
the Boston list. 


16,100 


324,000 ood 
318,100 

282,100 Seen 
+ + 90,000 
+ 122,800 
78,800 


30,000 


20,000 
75,000 








—One of the most important institutions in the musical line 
in Leipsic, Germany, is the firm of Oscar Brandstetter, en- 
gravers and printers of sheet music, who also make a specialty 
of title lithography. American publishers who would be 
likely to have their work done on the other side would do 
well to open correspondence with this house. They have dis- 
tributed the most unique musical calendar we have ever seen, 
giving on one sheet in condensed shape, in form of the G clef 
signature, the dates of the births and deaths of eminent mu- 
sicians, 





Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


Five 











the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Mus‘c at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mlle. Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
stru-tion, Office hours11 tor2 A. M. Merropo.iran 
Conservatory oF Music, 21 East r4th St. 
A. R. PARSONS, Pianoforte Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tu 
Musica Couriar, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo rsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application. 
_ JOH N J. HA TTSTA EDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
uon, Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing io Private. 
_ Address aro East Tenth Street, New York. 


hE “VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEIN WAY HALL, New York. 


Accompany- 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 14 East 81st St., 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
¥o ceagees Place, near 41st St. and ad Ave., New 


New York. 





Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 Kast 82d st., New Yor 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. OLBY, 23 Bast 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth | Street, New York. 


MME. 








L, CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacuer, 
21g East x9th Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, : 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal nee 
No. 18 Bvieg Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
a4 East 8and Street, New York. 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of theF Piano, 136 hid est 34th St Street. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
= 5 East 81st Street, New York. 





























PAULINA WEISS, 
Hicu Soprano, 
Returned from abroad, and begs to announce 
that she 1s open for Operatic and Concert engage- 


ments, Will take pupils in Vocal Culture 
Address 227 . 69th Street, New York City, 
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CL IFFORD ik ‘SCHMIDT. 
Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seid! 
Orchestra. Coxcerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss “MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. = ply from 1:30 to 2 
Pp. M., at 130 East 5th street. Ne ork. 








NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
—_— +> -— 
Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 
Madri, 


Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSICAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


Books, 


PIANOFORTE AND OTHER 


ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
£ TM LATIN WORDS. 
Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Dr. STAINER. 


SACRED MUSIC WI 


The Pianoforte.—EZ. Pauer. 
2 or pear of Music.—W. 
. TheOrgan. Stainer. 

. The Secaten. King Hall 
b ging ing.—A. Randegger 
Spee ch in Song. . Ellis 
Musical Forms.—E. Pauer........ 
. Harmony.—Dr,. Stainer. 
Counterpoint.— Dr. ee 
Fugue.—James Higg , 
Scientific Basis of } eaia. Dr. Stone 
Double Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge 
Church Choir Training.— Rev. 
Plain Song.—Rev. T. He _— 
Instrumentation.—E. Pr 
i. The Elements of the Bewutifai i in Music. 
. The Violin.—Berthold Tours. 
. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen... 
. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa. 
. ‘omposition. Dr. Stainer. 
: Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett 
2. The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. . 


ph fh 
PPPS re x MPS 


—_ 
as 


REBEES 


H. by ummings. . 


James Greenwood. 


als, Part Songs, Trios, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 





Troutbeck 


~E. Pauer. 


23. Two-Part Exercises.—James Greenwood. 


goby 


. Double Scales.—Franklin Taylor. 
25. Musical Expression.—Mathis Lussy 
i. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Singing, 
three parts, each... 
27. Organ Ac omnes ~ of the Choral Se 
28. The Cornet.—H. 
29. Musical Dictation. — F. L. Ritter 


Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 
LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 
W. of Broadway). NEW YORK. 


21 E. 17th St. (8 doors 


by Flore nce A d 


1: 
. Marshall, $1. 50, or in 
Dr. G. 


vice, F. . Bridge. 


| R. ZECKWER, ¢. 








Fic. s. stone, 





BROTHERS 


WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


L. 0. HARRISON 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 





Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
EACHER OF DRAMATIC ART, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty. 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, OCT StOe. LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHY SICAL cUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 


Zzrrren & WINKELMANN, 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP, 





| PRIVATE 
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Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLLo Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irv Ing Place. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
$60.00, with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 
for cash. 





<0——_» CHAKTERED IN 1865.%4—e~ 


NEW YORE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages 





ESTABLISHED 1367. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Fret on 
application. 


20th SEASON. 





‘PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
AND 
5073 Main Street, Germantown. 


AND LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. 87.50 to $30.00. 


INSTRUCTORS : 
PLAGEMANN, 
Miss BOICE, 
BAKER, 
SOWER, 
DAVIS, 
RUTHRAUFT, 
SMITH, 
su TOR, 
LLIAMS, 
& J. TIERS 


CLASS 
Terms: 


R. HENNIG 

MAORITZ LEEFSON, 

GUSTAV_HILLE, 

R. SCHMIDT, 

L. HOWE, 

F. CRESSON, 

a WOOD, 
GILCHRIST, 

PASOUAL E RONDINELLA, Mrs. W 

own Music 


Concerts given every two weeks in our ¢ 


Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season 
For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i845 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
pane ponienes weekly. Send for specimen 


Co y. Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 
Min & to. PUBL ISHEKS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
Edition of Scientific American. 


great success, Each issue contains colored 

lithographic plates of country and city residen- 

ra lic buildings. Numerous engravings 

plans and specifications for the use of 

Price $2.50 a year, 
PUBLISHEKS. 





ch as conte mnplase patidin 
25 cts. a copy. & 0., 


may be secur- 
_ ag applying 
ix 0., xt b fant 
had is, A 


A experience and have made over I 
= PP lications for American and Norelen 
mes. Send for Handbook. Correspond- 
ence Peerictiy confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


Tn case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbe 
COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc. quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 Broapway, N. Y. 


THE VIRGL{r cur. 


CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by an ‘other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the creadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,’”’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoois. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 





Style B, 5 octaves, 
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FREEBORN G. SMITH 


AND THE 


Chickering & Sons Co. 


> - 


T has long since been known that it is the ambition 
of Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, the manufacturer of the 
Bradbury piano, to become interested or identified with 
one of the large piano manufacturing establishments of 
the country, and in consequence of this great credence 
is placed in the rumor that Mr. Smith has become inter- 
ested in the Chickering & Sons Company. In what 
shape this interest is placed we are unable to say. Mr. 
Freeborn G. Smith, Jr., who was interviewed on the 
subject by THE MUSICAL COURIER, would not contra- 
dict the rumor nor give any particulars, and this leads 
us to conclude that at the time of the interview the de- 
tails were not arranged. 

Freeborn G. Smith would, however, not interest him- 
self in any business unless it is understeod that his 
voice would become predominant, at least for the time 
being, if not permanently. He has a genius for making 
his ventures financially successful, and he would no 
doubt reform the business on principles somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in vogue under Mr. Gildemeester’s 
administration. Mr. Smith is aware of the great ability 
of Gildemeester as a retail salesman and would retain 
him, Weare merely hinting at probabilities, 

The future of the Chickering piano with Mr. Smith 
as an adviser would be assured as far as its commercial 
value in the piano market is concerned. He looks upon 
pianos as a great marketable commodity, out of which 
money can be made in proportion to their reputation, 
backed by business energy and capital, and we would 
therefore view his accession to the ranks of the Chick- 
erings as a move of great importance, 

In addition to this, Mr. Smith has many retail stores, 
and could also dispose of Chickering pianos in connec- 
tion with the Bradbury pianos in his own branch stores 
the Chickering pianes are not 
properly represented. If Mr. Smith become a 
stockholder in the Chickering house it would, of course, 
If he has simply interested 
be ascertained unless the 


in localities where 


has 


become a matter of record. 
himself the details ceuld not 
parties concerned would be willing to disclose them. 





BURDETT PIANOS. 


— a 


E are authorized to state that the Burdett Organ 
Company, of Erie, Pa., have decided to enter 
the field of piano manufacture. - This is one of the most 


important items of trade news that has appeared in 


these columns of late. 
E had the pleasure of a call from Mr. Lucien 
Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., and Mr. W. J. 
Tuell, manager of the Whitney & Currier Company, of 
Toledo. Mr. W.J. Dyer, of Minneapolis, is also in town. 


HE interests of the Newby & Evans piano on the 
T road, West as well as East, will be looked after this 
year by J. M. Richards, who has hitherto so efficiently 
represented the firm in the Eastern and Middle States. 
If the pressure of business will permit, Mr. Evans, of the 
firm, intends arranging a few trips for the purpose of 
making the personal acquaintance of the many agents 
of the firm. 


HIS is an important item from Baltimore—impor- 


tant to dealers who sell on the _ installment 
plan 
Samuel P. Beaty and Margaret Beaty, his wife, by J. V. L. Findlay & 
J. V. L. Graham, attorneys, docketed suit by titling in the same court 
against William Heinekamp & Son, claiming $1,000 damages on account 
of the removal of an organ valued at $125 on which $110 had been 
paid 
Dealers should be careful before removing instru- 


ments, and acquaint themselves with their State law on 
the subject. 





—The Smith American Organ and Piano Company an- 
nounce that they are ready to place on the market an organ of 
new design which will be known as Styles 75 (g stops), 76 (11 
77 (11 stops) and 78 (12 stops). 


stops), 77 
-A serious fire on the 7th damaged the stock of music 
and musical instruments in the store of Arthur Lavigne, 


The loss was heavy ; covered partially by 


Quebec, Canada. 
insurance, 





CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





148 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, January 12, 1889. 


gear STEGER & CO. purpose pushing 

the Krakauer piano with the same energy as hereto- 
fore, notwithstanding the efforts of a certain would-be musical 
journalist to create an impression to the contrary. Their 
orders are now held by the Messrs, Krakauer for their usual 
number of pianos, and it is quite likely that these orders will 
be increased in the same proportion as their business in- 
creases. Messrs. Steger & Co. have none too many makes 
of pianos to compete with their neighbors. The Sohmer is 
naturally their leading instrument and they have done a 
wonderful business with it, and they have sold a large number 
of Sterlings since assuming the agency, some two months 
since, In short, none of the different makes of pianos which 
this firm are handling are likely to suffer from any lack of 
push on the part of so fair and progressive a house as Messrs. 
Steger & Co, If every good piano in this country was as 
fairly treated no manufacturer would have any just cause of 
complaint. 

There has been filed at Springfield, Ill., articles of incorpora- 
tion under title of the Brown-Densmore Piano Company, 
with a capital of $50,000, a company organized for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing pianos in Chicago. The names of the 
incorporators are Mr. Julius N. Brown, Mr. James Densmore 
and Mr. Fred. W. Keator. Mr. Keator is simply the attorney 
in the matter, and Mr. Brown and Mr, Densmore are said to 
be Eastern men. A conversation with a gentleman who 
claims to know would create an impression that warerooms 


Curcaco Orrice Musicac ae 


would also be opened by the aforesaid company for retail 
business as well. Nothing more than these facts can be ascer- 
tained here at present, but the ball has opened and there are 
significant whispers occasionally heard which would lead one 
to suspect that more new concerns will soon be heard of. 

Mr. I. N. Camp, of Messrs. Estey & Camp, is in New York 
for the purpose of attending the annual meeting of the Estey 
Piano Company, of which, as is well known, he is a stock- 
holder. The firm here are showing with just satisfaction a 
new style Estey piano, a large sized upright of fine finish, tone 
and action. 

Mr. Geo, Blake and Mr. M. A. Paulson, of the Century 
Piano and Organ Company, of Minneapolis, were both in 
town this week. They report their sales of pianos in the 
month of December very heavy and were particularly pleased 
with their success with the Sterling piano, which they have 
handled extensively, and aside from the satisfaction the piano 
has given their customers their mercantile success with it has 
been a source of congratulation to themselves, 

Mr. Charles F, Ackhoff and Miss Anna Walsh were married 
last Tuesday and are now away on their wedding tour. Mr, 
Ackhoff will be at his post again on Monday. 

Quite a number of pianos belonging to various dealers were 
considerably injured at the fire which took place this week at 
the Mentone Flats. We hear that some were caught without 
insurance. An open policy covering such risks is a good 
thing to have, and dealers would do well to consider the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. John H. Thompson, formerly with Mr. Charles Metcalf, 
of Toledo, Ohio, is considering strongly the idea of opening 
a music house at Marion, Ind. This town is in the natural 
gas region, a booming place and at the present time contains 
no music house. 

One of the finest medium sized uprights to which we have 
had our attention called is the new Style B made by the 
Weber house. Very few of these have found their way to 
Chicago, and those that have come here have been dis- 
posed of rapidly. The cut in the new Weber catalogue is 
exact in every particular, and a reference to it will show the 
instrument to be truly elegant ; but this is not the best part 
of it, as anyone competent will find by testing its artistic 
qualities. 

Business has been quiet this week, with the exception of the 
manufacturers, who are having hard work to fill orders. 








C. C. Briggs & Co.’s Advertising. 


N a recent conversation with Mr. C.C. Briggs, 
Jr., of C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, the question of adver- 
tising in general was discussed, and Mr. Briggs informed us 
that it would surprise a good many people in the trade to learn 
how extensively the system of advertising the Briggs piano had 
been developed by his firm. Mr. Briggs promised to make a 
list of the papers and magazines in which his firm was adver- 
tising for the past two years and send it to us. We received 
the same and were astonished to find that it numbered 142 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals, published in all sec- 
tions of the Union and including the great dailies of New 
York, Boston and the West. 

This extensive plan of advertising has been of enormous 
value to the agents of the Briggs piano, for the thousands 
of inquiries about this piano that were received by the 
Boston house were transferred to the agents in the territory 
whence they emanated and were productive of sales; and in 





addition to this the name of Briggs in connection with the 





piano became generally known, which also aided agents 
in making sales. 

The proper use of printer’s ink is appreciated best by such 
firms as have utilized it judiciously, and the prosperity of 
Messrs. C. C, Briggs & Co. is sufficient evidence for them 
that they understand this secret of success, and it is one of the 
secrets of success in business at this particular period of the 
nineteenth century. 





The Trade. 

—S. P. Hart, of Canton, Ohio, has discontinued his branch 
at Massillon. 

—S. M. Tietz, piano and organ dealer, Amsterdam, N. Y,, 
has removed into larger quarters. 

—Hardman, Peck & Co., as a compliment to the senior 
member of the firm, have named their concert hall Hardman 
Hall. 

—Henry F. Cordray, for twenty-five years employed in the 
case making department of the Knabe factory, at Baltimore, 
is dead. 

—Stultz & Bauer, the piano manufacturers, have been do- 
ing an excellent trade thus far in 1889. They will probably 
enlarge their factory. 

—Hugo Kraemer, of the firm of T, F. Kraemer & Co.,, the 
well-known manufacturers of piano scarfs, covers and stools, 
has returned from a successful business trip through the West. 

—Taylor’s Music House, at Springfield, Mass., represents 
the Steinway pianos now. The Kroeger piano, formerly rep- 
resented by the Taylor Music House, is now at C. N. Stimp- 
son’s, who was the former Steinway representative. 

—The " Scientific American” publishes the following : 

Piano Action.—Joseph C. Price, Baltimore,Md_ This invention pro- 
vides simple constructions for lifting the rear ends of the keys when the 


soft pedal is operated to correspond with the movement of the hammer 
rest, effected by such movement of the soft pedal, so as to preserve the 


elasticity of the keys and cause all parts to work in harmony. 

—A piano tuner who says that pianos frequently deteriorate, 
because they are allowed to become too dry, prescribes this 
remedy : ‘‘ Keep a growing plant in the room, and so long as 
your plant thrives your piano ought to, or else there’s some- 
thing wrong with it. Just try it and see how much more 
water you'll have to put in the flower pot in the room where 
your piano is than in any other room. Some people keep a 
huge vase or urn, with a sopping wet sponge in it, near or 
under the piano, and keep it moistened, just as a cigar dealer 
does his stock. They keep this up all the time the fires are 
on.” 


—Among patents recently granted the following apply to the 
music trade : 


To M. Clark, for an attachment to organ reeds..No. 394,248 
Se, eK, OF A £000 OFBBR. occs00 cevceercooces 394,247 
J. A. Smith, for a reed organ.............++55- 394,218 
J. W. Cooper, fora pianoaction.... ...... coos 906,881 
W. L. Henricks, for music rack for band 

SN a ode cna ah 0 ba eBied es ae Kha8% 394,856 
F. Stone, for mechanical musical instruments.... 394,794 
G. R. Lampard, for music rack..........+...+- 394,986 
J. Maggs, for musical indicator..............+. 395,067 
JC. Price, for: plano action... .secccccccscccces 39u,078 
F.J. Blithner, Jr., for piano attachment ...... 395.029 
W. A. Church, for pin for balance rail in piano.. 395,264 


ANTED—I need a competent retail salesman, a man 

of good address, temperate in his habits and who 
has had experience in the retail piano business in New York. 
Salary no object if the right man can be had. Pianos to sell 
are high grade. Full charge of the retail department. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Retail,” care of THE Musicat Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., giving particulars. 


ANTED—Two good action finishers, regulators and 

tone voicers—men who have worked in piano fac- 
tories and not merely in repair shops—to go West. Address 
Western Manufacturer, care of THE MusicaAL Courier, 25 
East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED—<s0 to go square pianos at from $20 to $85 spot 

cash. Would pay $100 for a few fine squares or up- 
rights. Write full description. ‘Ohio Piano Dealer,” care of 
MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. (This, 
of course, does not apply to new pianos.) 


ANTED—A partner with capital, in a piano manufac- 

turing business, the name of which is one of the most 
valuable among the pianos now known in the wholesale piano 
trade. The pianos sell on the strength of their name and 
reputation of twenty-five years’ standing. Address C. A. L., 
care of THE MusicaL Covrier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York, 


ANTED—A purchaser is wanted for a piano, organ 

and sheet music business established ten years, 
located in a most prosperous city of the Northwest. The 
owner has had limited time only to attend to the business on 
account of outside matters of more importance, and yet it 
yielded during the past years from $5,000 to $7,000 annual 
profit. An active man, who would devote all his time and 
attention to the business, could make $10,000 a year and 








develop with the rapidly developing section in which it is 
located. Address, with real name, ‘‘ Northwest,” care of 
Tue Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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‘WEBER, WEBER ~ 


Grand, Seuaes and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 
Fifth Ave., cor. of W7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW ¢XYORK.+ 


MANUFACTOBRIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. + 
BRANCH 


WEBER Wx HALL, se ATR, borner dackson SL, CHICAGO. 
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PIANO © ORGAN WORKS, 





GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Cc. A. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


erA WW OsS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FACTORY: 409, 411, 413. 415. 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. . 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
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SEE EES PIANO. 


MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


i771 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


| 


icatio 
Brooklyn. 





GOOD AGLNTS WANTED, 


CHICAGO, ILI 
210 State Street. 
Address all New York 


Brapeury Music Hatt, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J, A. LawRencg, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 


free of charge, 
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A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 
RY TO THE 


APPLY FOR TERRITO 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 





Dill 
U.S.A. 


Seon TION OF 


CROITAL, MEIN 
and EX ae ENCE oF 
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RAPIDITY OF AcTION 
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SEND FORA © 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 








CHICAGO, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 


- 7 — Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 
This buildi ua d neal tu I 
ng ie ome an Piano excl — NEW YORK. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany, No. 38ia Potsdamer Str. 








Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 

Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 
Commencement of the Fall Semester, October 1. Pupils received daily between 
4 and 5 p. M. Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 
PROF. XAVER a 


imp. and Royal Co 


NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Fire Them Out. 


Savannan, Ga., January 4, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


pig asked me some time since to give the 


Business, however, prevented from re- 
sponding to your request until now, 


We are having here a regular monkey and parrot time in the 
‘* The 15 days (or even longer) trial” 4 la Beatty 
business is now the order of the day. Even first-class pianos 
are hawked around and left on trial like sewing machines. I 
heard of two last week side by side in a gentleman’s parlor. 
Both, however, had a ‘‘return trip,” and the question now is 
“new” As regards the so- 
called ‘‘cheap pianos,” you can buy them at $5 down and 
$1.50 or $2 a week. A lady said that she had a piano “on 
in her house, and when this was returned another would 
take its place on the same conditions. This would tide her 
There will be after a while more second- 


latest news. 


piano trade. 


who will get these pianos next. 


trial” 


over the holidays 
hand, on trial pianos than you can shake your stick at. 


So much as a preliminary. I want, however, to relate to 
you my personal experience with an outdoor piano salesman, 
g.,a ‘' drummer,” a genuine Yankee, as we call them South, 
He was one of the slickest kind of fellows and could talk a 
man blue, if not to death—no doubt a great desideratum in 
that part of the country where he hailed from. But to my 


story. 

A lady teacher came to my store, stating that she was com- 
missioned by the father of her pupil to select a second-hand 
piano, with the privilege of exchange for a new one later on. 
The piano was delivered next day, and the 
answer came back by my men: ‘* They are all pleased with it.” 
To my utter surprise I received a notice, instead of money, the 


She selected one. 


next day to take the piano back. I asked the little girl who 
brought the note what was the matter with the instrument. 
She answered ; ‘‘ The piano is of no account, won't stay in 
tune a week and wants repairing every two weeks.” ‘* Who 
told you that?” Iasked. ‘* Oh, the professor said so.” Al- 
ready the commission fiend was dancing before my eyes. 

I asked her who this professor was, and she answered, 
**the new professor.’’ Well, I will get at the bottom of this, 
and ordered my tuner to go at once to the house and get par- 
ticulars. Afier he left I concluded to see for myself. Enter- 
ing the parlor I was astonished to see a new upright, stool and 
cover, my second-hand square gone. ‘*‘ Why, Madam, where 
s my piano?” ‘* The men who brought this took it away to 
your store ‘* Did you order this piano at the same time you 
ordered mine.” ‘* No, sir,’’ she replied, ‘* when the man of the 
other music house brought this piano I told him I could not have 
two pianos in my parlor, so he said to the men: ‘* Fire this old 
box out Well, this is the greatest piece of impudence and 
moral decrepitude I ever heard.” ‘* Yousee,” she said, ‘‘ when 
your men broughtthe piano this piano drummer was in the 
neighborhood and saw its delivery. After they left he called 
and looked at the instrument and asked me if I bought it. I 
told him (did. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘this old box is no account, 
it will need. tuning every week and repairs every two. But 
I'll send you a piano right away, brand new, with stool 
and handsome plush cover, I will put it in your parlor on 
trial for 60 days, with six months’ free instruction to your 
daughters. If youdon’t like it at the end of 60 days I take 


it back, as you can exchange it for any other free of charge.’ 


THE MUS 
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OURIER. 








afterward the bell rang, and when I opened the door the 
piano, three men and the drummer stood on the porch. 

** So all the neighbors looked, and they brought it in.” ‘* Well, 
madam,” I said, ‘‘if I had known you preferred a new piano 
I would have gladly sent one, but your music teacher specially 
selected the one I sent.” I left the house and found, on my 
return to the store, that my piano had arrived. My determi- 
nation was to use every honorable means to beat that ‘‘ Yan- 
kee” out of the sale. I had noticed that in this particular 
instance the husband was the boss, and had the most to say 
in this business, so I went for him. He was a captain of a 
river tugboat, and in the employ of a company of which one 
of the firm was a friend of mine and to whom I had sold a 
piano, 

He kindly arranged for me to meet the captain on a certain 
day and hour, where I could board the steam tug and talk to 
the captain while sailing with him down the river. I spent 
two hours on the boat, talking about old Confederate times 
and a little of pianos, and had his promise to call at 
my warerooms to look at my investments. The first bat- 
tle was won. He was as good as his promise, and 
selected an instrument, which was sent to his house and 
placed temporarily in the dining room until the other, 
ordered out, was removed. The drummer upon receiving the 
notice came post haste and wanted to know what was the mat- 
ter. The lady told him, ‘‘ Nothing the matter, only my hus- 
band wants you to move your piano.” ‘'Oh, we are so busy 
now, you can keep it here and bang on it as long as you 
please.” ‘‘ But,” answered she, ‘‘ we don’t want it, and what 
kind of a piano is it that you leave at people’s houses and tell 
them to bang; on it as long as they please? Who knows at 
whose house this piano has already been?” Well, he moved, 
and mine went into the parlor, and is standing on gold dollars 
all paid up. 

In the language of ‘‘ Sam’! of Posen,” ‘‘ And don’t you for- 
get it.” My men wanted to have the fun of “‘ firing the new 
box out,” but I would not let them retaliate. ‘‘ Two wrongs 
never make one right.” ‘‘ He will take it back, and my horse 
shall not pull it.” Many a laugh I had with the captain and 
his family over this piano scrimmage. He told me after the 
sale that two drummers were on the wharf inquiring for him, 
to get on board, while we were having our chat. 

Now to the tragic finale of this affair. Three months there- 
after the drummer was discharged. He asked me to engage 
him. He expatiated on his remarkable talent as a salesman 
of pianos and organs. He told me how he visited the negro 
cabins and how he pulled the wool over the eyes of the old 
women by taking their little pickaninnies on his lap and fon- 
dling them. ‘‘ That makes me generally solid with the old 
aunties,” be remarked ; ‘'I hardly ever fail to sell an organ.” 
‘* Besides, I offer as an inducement six months’ free instruc- 


tion with every sale. Now, I have put a number of pianos 
and organs out on trial. If you engage me, I will hustle 
every blessed one out and put your instruments in.” That 
offer was ‘‘ the last straw which broke the camel’s back,” 


Some Old Pianos. 


N anafternoon not long ago a reporter having 
nothing in particular to engage his attention for half an 
hour dropped in at the store of an acquaintance who has been 
for many years past engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
musical instruments of different kinds, pianos and organs be- 
ing the specialty. He found his friend at liberty, and in the 
chat that followed the conversation turned incidentally upon 
the older forms of the piano. So many interesting things 
were brought out that a part of the talk is well worth repeating 
in print: 





‘* T have some pretty old pianos upstairs that I would like to 
show you, that I have taken in part trade for new ones,” said 
the piano man. 

After the reporter and his informant had ascended to the 

rooin over the store, an ancient looking specimen with six 
legs and a five and a half octave keyboird was pointed 
out. ‘‘ That,” said the dealer, ‘‘is not less than 75 years 
old. It was imported by John Jacob Astor, the progenitor of 
the present Astor family in New York. ‘‘Some years ago,” 
said he, continuing, ‘'I had in my possession the first piano 
ever brought to Rochester. Old Colonel Rochester, the 
founder of the city, brought it from New York. When his 
daughter married William S. Bishop he gave it to her as a 
wedding present. I got it from the family of Dr. H. F. Mont- 
gomery ; that was just after the war.” 
Several other old pianos were then shown. That the mod- 
ern piano was an evolution was clearly apparent. In the one 
first looked at, of which mention has been made, the strings 
were fastened to wrest pins driven into the sounding board, 
which was wholly devoid of any iron surface plate to 
strengthen it. The strings were very fine and were single, 
one string to each note. The bass strings were not rolled as 
in modern instruments. Another instrument had a partial 
iron plate of triangular shape at the end of the sound board 
where the tuning pins were placed. Holes were made through 
it for these, and they were driven securely into the wood be- 
neath. In another the iron plate was supplemented by a brace 
rod running to the opposite end, bolted securely to the frame. 
In the next, which was of modern make, the iron plate ex- 
tended over the whole sound board, thus giving it great 
strength and permitting the use of larger and longer strings 
and more of them.—Rochester ‘‘ Democrat.” 





Rost’s Directory. 
VERY firm in the trade should have a copy 


of the new directory of the music trade and musical 
profession published by H. A. Rost, No. 14 Frankfort-st., 
New York. The book, which is very valuabl-, will be mailed 
on the receipt of $5, and no book will be mailed unless pay- 
ment accompanies the order. This is done in order to save 
time and the expense connected with the opening of accounts 





I fired the trickster out. He soon afterward left the city. 
Wishing you a happy new year, I am yours musically, } 
H. L. ScHREINER. 








—The New Haven “‘ News,” of the 22d ult., said: 


Haines Brothers, the piano manufacturers, have recently published steel 
engravings of two famous prima donnas, Adelina Patti and Christine 
Nilsson. These engravings are handsomely mounted on heavy cardboard, 





I told him I would ask my husband first. It was not an hour | 


and are real works of art [woof them are on exhibition in the window 
of Loomis’s Temple of Music. 





of such a small sum as $5. 





—Mr. Herndon Morsell, says the Washington “ Star,’ 
who was well known in the musical world by his connection 
with the Boston Ideals, and who left the profession to en- 


gage in private business in this city, has purchased the 
share of his late partner, and will in future conduct the busi- 
ness of music selling and publishing entirely himself. 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 


i 
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STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Wercut, Boxep, 469 Las. 


Manual Orgasm has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Celeste 


THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


! 


| 
= 


ss 
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STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Las, 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds ard divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 
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THE AOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and (3th Sts. New York. 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 2900. 
Length, 44in. Height, 67 im. Width, 23 in, 


Weicut, Boxep ror Suipmant, 339 Las, 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


TE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WOKLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


SA Cc O B D Oo iL, 
Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


f VW F RSO N Finest Tone. Best Work and 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


174 Tremont Street, 








Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Rte, 
L F HEPBURN & CO. “oo STREET, NEW YORK 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 


THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











FIAZELTON BROTHERS. 








rr a 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > ( 4A NFoOoOsS IN EVERY RESPECT, #¢ 











> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.8 PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
peoty fifty ye and upon their excellence alone 


"UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ity. 


Every Piano Futty WarRaANTED For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & BYANS 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY: 


136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——-MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 prenewey: many: N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand, Upright 





Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ga” CORRESPCIDENCE FROM DEALER‘ INVITED. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 








—_— 
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i i SO MARTIN GUITARS Haw taste 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


also in Europe. 





KURTZMAN 1 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 


rr OUR 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


lts leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A’ Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
place them before the world. 


NOTHING 
comprise 
unhesitating]y 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


K City,Mo 
BRANCH Housss: | ""eae ©": 
1 London, Eng. 





C.N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piaaos, 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 





AG 





YB BA and’ Ck 


“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

&@7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favor able. 

Warereoms, 237 E. 234 Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 





> TH 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


New York Warerooms;: 17 E. 14th St. 


WwW. H. BUSH & co., 





fayun>k 





WAREROOMS: 243-945 East ry a Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-58-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 


Acawts Wawrep. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 











Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, (885. 


BEHR_ BROTHERS & CoO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinde: 





Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Actionv 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—o PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and «aves wear of the Piano. 


Gasveoarert” 






= 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
ap SSeaaeees t 1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
~ FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue 


NEW YORK. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
553 at 657 West 80th Street, New York. 


THE A. B. GHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 








For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


} = TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 





TVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoONnNN. 








A. NILSON & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND ‘FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |orr warwe organ co. 


~ws IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :-~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FRNEST ( ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
ia RNa Uae ae 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. —- caused them to be p P 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST crepes MANUFACTUBED. 


easy onann.| GEO, STECK & CO. | eteciass 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


=e a GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT wuss Seda, 


PIANO MADE. \ Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 2 a = nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small eo case 


as a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Janoine & SOn WEGMAN & CO. ally THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 380 Bast 39th St., New York. ° 
Sten Piano Manufacturers. ¥ ry . Is the Best and Most Salable 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 7 . “ 
GRAND ORGANS: ——— : Organ of the day. 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, 1? ¥- ” All our instruments contain the full iron frame with eee 
manuals ; St. George's +» | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP. 


45 St. Paul’s -» | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


Fifth Avenue Pres. | dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our RESENTED 
ti! t., “Bist bg Tab instruments, and therefore we challenge the world . CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 
Md 43 yterian, | that ours will excel any other. aoe een 


eters — Seem MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


Docmh RG. Cathedral. AUBURN, N. ¥. 


STULTZ & BAUER, yyeammmmy | conover Bros. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — —\= 
UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Upright and Square F ’ Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 






































. - and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
= Our Pianos are endorsed b ing eminent judges as Mme. 
. Leo Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 


E. M. Bowman, Gustave Mags G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON 


aanutacturere af Spon PIANO. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, OPERA satin 


WORCESTER, MASS. ttle | ine 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED ay 


FE... BENT | 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. | 
e-SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, | 


WM. RORLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| : Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 


9 ult! Bataan wet, NEW YORK. 


























| Edition “Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard | o  atiakie SS 

“ Ifing.” anufacturers o STOO) an ; Demestic and Imported Piano 

Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Roh P Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
reom and Road Covers of ev description. Artists’ B ad Emb 

The Trade throughout the United States and Canada | panners for Musical mh — mapeetors eseaned Sing ane 


Renee ae Le eee Te FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Werte Ae syeme ays Cubetoguen ep Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth st., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON BSE COcg eistrcroms oF 4 
‘hi twvsto wyomewn” SQuare ? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | = A Ni 0 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The | 
: several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | 


manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. | we are not already represented 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK.| || ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 
St. Paull, Newe Resen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. South Boulevard, New York City. P 
























Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 











































































Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—53d Street, New York City. mi ik i ES | 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Se epee sn : 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. ill || 






















| OMLY ° THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5° APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 





























BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE, _ ,oxco stem. 


sons ore Ps aie P T A No ATENT f | 


60,000 SETS IN USE. ' 
dsp, 


SOLE AGENT, “PP . 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


_® FIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. Mo. 122 East 13th Strect, <a 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. NHW YORK. 


% 9 UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manentiy located in their new Factory, ware Pret ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


— Upright and Grand ate to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


__ MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
| 


/ STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
































SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Factary: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 











BHHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 
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